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THE MAGDALEN. 



Undeb certain circumstances there is always a danger in a young man's 
playing the benefactor towards the other sex, in his own person. A thou- 
sand times better do it by a second hand — engage the services of some kind 
aunt or female cousin. You cannot extend protection without taking an 
interest in the object whom you benefit, and there is no telling where the 
interest which we take in a woman — how slight soever it may seem to be 
at first — may terminate. Many a man who nas entered upon a specula- 
tion of the kind, perfectly free, has presently found himself embarrassed 
by entanglement, beyond the possibility of voluntary extrication. But this 
is only one half of the question, and not the more important half. If in such 
a case there is danger to you, there is another who stands in still more im- 
minent peril ; a being in whose heart gratitude, like every other virtue, 
when once it takes root, grows strong ; and, where the more tender affec- 
tions have not been previously excited, not unfrequently undergoes trans- 
mutation, and changes ittfo love — a result with a rather remarkable illus- 
tration of which I am about to present you. 

Returning from a party one night about eleven o'clock, in the autumn of 
1810, an unfortunate female accosted me. In reply to a remark which I 
made, declining her company, she uttered a sentiment which would have 
done credit to one who had never forsaken virtue. I was struck by it " A 
. pity," said I, " that a woman who feels as you do, should follow an occu- 
pation so degrading !" In reply, she told me, it was necessity ; that she 
was unhappy ; that she would give worlds to be rescued from her present 
mode of life. I perceived at once that she was a girl who had received an 
education, and her manner convinced me that she spoke from her heart 

The idea of the Magdalen Hospital occurred to me. I asked her if she 
would avail herself of the refuge which that institution offered to persons 
of her description. She declared her readiness to do so ; and to put her 
sincerity to the proof, I proposed that she should instantly abanaon her 
present abode, and take up her residence in mine ;, where I would place her 
under the care of a prudent and kind old woman who waited upon me. She 
looked up inquiringly in my face : and, for a couple of minutes, at least, 
neither of us spoke a word. " Are you serious, sir ?" she at length ex- 
claimed. I felt* that I had acted rashly ; but something prevented me from 
profiting by the opening which her question afforded me for retraction. 
" Yes," said I, "my girl, my roof shall shelter you till you can be admit- 
ted into the Magdalen." She made no reply. Unresistingly she allowed 
me to draw her arm within mine — it was the least suspicious way of 
walking with her — and in a quarter of an hour she was sitting in my par- 
lour. 

I had now leisure and opportunity to observe her. She was an uncom- 
monly beautiful creature. Her eyes were full, and of a deep blue ; her eye- 
brows, two unbroken regular arches, surmounted by an open forehead, suf- 
ficiently high, and remarkably smooth and fair. Her face was a perfect 
oval; with a nose, somewhat between the Grecian and aquiline ; while an 
upper and nether Up, where the master line of the artist waved convincingly, 
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compose a a mouth of exceeding delicacy and expression. Her cheek was 
full of softness ; but not a trace of the rose, that must once have bloomed 
there, was upon it Sorrow had plucked the flower — had taken it up by 
the roots. Though she wore her gown high at the neck, and her sleeves 
reached to her wrists, yet I could see that she was finely formed. She ap- 
peared to be an inch or two above the middle height ; and a slight elevation 
of the skirt of her jgown, as she endeavoured to disengage her handkerchief 
from her pocket, m order to wipe her brow, which* I saw, was moist with 
agitation, discovered to me a small, well-formed foot, and a delicately turned 
ankle. From such a combination of personal requisites, it was impossible 
npt to infer a mind and a heart. Indeed, the whole demeanour of the poor 
girl bore testimony to their presence. She entered my parlour as though 
she had no right to be there. I handed her a seat, but she remained stand- 
ing j and when I desired her to take it, she scarce occupied a third of the 
chair. The light seemed intolerable to her ; but what I perceived distressed 
her most, was the presence of my servant " Mary," said I, addressing 
the latter, " this is a young friend of mine, whom I have unexpectedly 
lighted upon, and find in unfortunate circumstances. You shall take care of 
her for me till I can restore her to her connexions." At this the girl slightly 
raised her head ; I could not see the direction of her eye, but I guessed it. 
" She will occupy my room, and I shall sleep out. Make her as comforta- 
ble as if she were your master's relation." What a look she cast upon 
me here ! It went to my soul. I bade her good evening, and that night 
she laid her cheek upon an innocent pillow in my bed ; and I took a bed at 
a friend's. 

The next morning I saw her again. There was the same uneasy and 
reserved demeanour as on the preceding evening. She looked but once at 
me, and that was when I entered the room ; but thai once was enough. 
She was grateful, though she did not say so. I inquired how she had slept ? 
"Well;" if the servant had made her comfortable ? "Yes;" if she re- 
gretted the step which she had taken ? "No;" if she persevered in her 
wish to go into the Magdalen ? " Yes." After some time I asked her if 
her parents were alive? She was silent. I repeated the question. She 
was silent still. After a pause I repeated it again. She burst into tears. 
I felt distressed for her and vexed with myself. " I am sorry," I remarked, 
" that I inquired after your parents ; I fear they are dead." u Well for them 
if they are, sir!" she exclaimed — « well for them if they are! Alas! 
that their child should say it ! — their girl, to whom they gave hfe, and for 
the sake of whom it were well for them if they had never been born, for she 
has brought sorrow and shame upon them !" I never witnessed any thing 
half so piteous, as the agony with which ehe uttered this. 'T was thrilling, 
and I felt too much affected to speak ; besides, I thought it best to leave 
her to herself. Her heart had been oppressed almost to bursting with the 
feelings which my question had awakened in it; nature had suggested to 
her the way to ease it ; she had given vent to what was labouring within 
it ; and the gush, if left to itself, would keep on. I was not mistaken. It 
would have been nothing, sir," she resumed, " had they been unkind to 
me — but they loved me, sir ! — I was their only child — the dearer to them 
for that. Happy for them had they never seen my face ! The care they 
took of me ! The pains they bestowed upon me » The sufferings they 
underwent for me ! For two whole months was I once confined to my bed ; 
and night or morning neverdid Iopen my eyes, but one or the other of them 
was watching beside me ! And their thankfulness, when I recovered, £«* 
Heaven haif restored their child to them —to break their hearts ! She 
started up. " I '11 go back to the street again !" she exclaimed, I ought 
it to be allowed to repent! — Repentance is a blessing a wretyh like me 
K "Ad not taste of! I'll quit this roof, wherel have no business to remain ! 
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The roof that is fit for meia that under which vice and infamy are received, 
and, cursing themselves, take shelter!" " Stop," said I, " sit down and 
compose yourself. Just now you know not what you are about Com- 
pose yourself, and then remain or go as you please ; but sit down for the 
present." She resumed her seat " Surely," continued I, " one to whom 
the sense of error seems so intolerable, could never have been a willing 
trespasser." She appeared all at once to recover her self-collectedness. 
She turned full round, and fixing upon me a look, which demanded credit 
for the truth of what she was going to say ; " I was not a willing trespasser, 
sir," she exclaimed. " Will you hear my story ? Few words will suffice 
to tell it. 

" My parents gave me an education far above their rank in life. I con- 
tracted friendships at school, most of which were continued after I had left 
it. Although my old school-fellows used not often to visit me, yet I was 
frequently invited to their homes ; whither, owing to the humble station and 
homely manners of my family, I always went alone. Ah, sir ! A young 
girl just entering upon life, has need of a parent's eye upon her ! My pa- 
rents were flattered by my bein£ admitted into society so much above me, 
and always, on my return, inquired what gentleman had paid attention to 
me ; for it constantly ran in their heads that I should marry a man of rank 
or fortune. This made me aspiring — good souls ! it was only their love 
for me. Well, sir, attentions l certainly did receive from gentlemen ; and 
many a fine thing was said to me ; but there was one who was particularly 
assiduous in his civilities. He used to make a point of seeing me home. 
He always contrived to find out what parties I was invited to ; and if he 
happened not to be one of the company, he was nevertheless sure to call 
for me when it was time to break up. He professed a passion for me, but 
for certain reasons, which he told me I should learn hereafter, he begged 
that I would keep his addresses a secret, and I did so. Oh, sir ! young 
creatures are fools who keep such things a secret ; especially from those 
who, they know, sincerely love them. Had I confided in my parents, I 
might — I might — " 

Here she could not go on for weeping. Presently, however, she pro- 
ceeded, "I cannot relate the circumstances, sir. — He was a villain ! — 
He was a coward ! O that my body had been only as strong as my heart ! 
He ought not to have lived, sir ! But shame is sometimes more powerful 
than levenge, — I durst not tell the tale, — I durst not show my face at 
home again. I was soothed, too, with promises of instant reparation. It 
was postponed, and postponed again ; and at last flatly refused. I dared 
to reproach, and suffered the penalty of my presumption in his utter deser- 
tion of me. I had now been three months from home. Two days did I 
remain in the apartment where he had parted from me without ever un- 
dressing myseliio lie down, or even so much as tasting food ! On the third, 
the mistress of the house came in to demand the week's rent. He had left 
me without a shilling, sir ! What was I to do ? I tremblingly confessed my 
inability to pay her. She would not believe me, accused me of falsehood 
and dishonesty, ordered me instantly to quit the house, and even pushed 
me violently towards the door. I was desperate, sir! — 'T was night, — I 
rushed from the house without bonnet, cloak, shawl, or any other kind of 
street-covering, and flung myself upon the town ! My parents ! — I know 
nothing about my parents ! For five years I have neither gone near them, 
nor inquired after them. I suppose I have killed them ! and if I have — so 
much the better for them, so much the worse for me!" It was a consider- 
able time before I could restore her to any thing like a state of composure. 
At length she was partly soothed. I learned from her the address of her 

{larents, and promised forthwith to make inquiries after them : and, if they 
ived, to see them and speak with them. I then left her, having first ex- 
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acted a solemn promise that she would not attempt to quit the house till 
my return. 

1 set out on my errand instantly. I cannot describe my feelings as I 
drew near their abode. Should the poor girl's worst fears have been real- 
ized ! I forgot to mention that, several years before her misfortune, they 
had retired, she told me, from business ; and resided in a respectable house, 

at H . I stepped into a stage, and was there in little better than an 

hour. When I reached the house, I took a brief survey of the outside, as 
though I could gather from its looks whether or not its former inmates were 
its present ones. At length I lifted the knocker with a beating heart. 
T was answered — all was right ! My agitation, however, did not subside 
when the servant-maid desired me to walk up into the little drawing-room, 
where the desolate old couple were sitting. To me, who had heard the 
relation of their child, it was not difficult to read her story in their faces ; 
sorrow had traced them all over. I don't recollect how I introduced my 
business, but I opened it as carefully as I could, to prevent the shock of a 
too sudden surprise. At length, by degrees, I came to the point — I had 
come to speak about their child. From this moment neither the one nor 
the other of them spoke or stirred, whilst I went on with my story ; but 
each bent an earnest, anxious, searching gaze upon me, which nothing but 
conscious integrity, both in intention and act, as to the errand I had come 
upon, could have enabled me to encounter. When I had concluded, they 
still remained motionless and silent, and I was beginning to feel my 'situa- 
tion an exceedingly uneasy one ; when the female rose slowly from her 
seat, and tottering towards me, with the infirmity, as I thought, of age, fell 
suddenly on her Knees by me, and the next moment was stretched in a 
swoon upon the floor. This had the effect of rousing the father, who started 
from his seat and assisted me in raising his wife. The servant was called, 
and she and her master conveyed the still insensible mother to her chamber, 
which was only the next room. 

In little more than ten minutes he returned. He made a motion with 
his hand, as if he was either unwilling or unable to speak to me. T took 
the hint and prepared to depart. He opened the room-door for me, to show 
me down stairs. As I descended, I recollected that I had accomplished 
only the half of my errand. I stopped and turned round. " You '11 see your 
child, I hope?" said I. He made no answer, either by word or look. I 
slowly descended another stair or two, and paused again : " Sir," said I, 
" your child was the victim, not of a seducer, but of a ruffian ! She is a 
penitent; she loves you, and her heart is breaking with remorse for the 
misery she has caused you ! Will you not see her?" My second appeal 
was as fruitless as my first. He never opened his lips, but kept tnem 
firmly pressed together. Without interchanging a word with me, he saw 
me to the bottom of the stairs ; and, stepping on smartly before me, he 
hastily opened the street-door. I paused a third time. " Y ou are a father, 
sir," said I, "and you know your own duty best Your child repents of 
her errors, and is willing to abjure them for ever ; but, so strong is her sense 
of the wrong she has inflicted upon her mother and upon you, she doubts 
the practicability of penitence. How far your inflexibility may confirm her 
in her misgivings, I do not pretend to calculate. I have only my own duty 
to answer for j 1 have taken her under my protection, and I will save her 
if I can !" Savins this, I was in the act of passing out when I felt myself 
arrested, and firmly, though tremulously grasped by the hand ; I turned 
round, and saw in the old man's countenance the workings of the father's 
soul, struggling, in defiance of nature, to preserve the man. The contest 
had been kept up till the last moment ; it was impossible to maintain it 
longer — his tears were gushing — he drew me back into the hall and put 
to the door. " I thank you, sir," said he, " an old broken-hearted father 
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thanks you. 1*11 see my child, and tell her so— I '11 see her to-morrow ; 
for her mother is unable to accompany me to your house to-day ; and tell 
her we forgive her, sir! She has, indeed, afflicted us! — shamed us; but 
we have nothing else to live for — she was our all, sir ; and, fallen as she 
is, she is still our all. Although she could forget that she was our child, 
she shall find that we are still her parents, sir." His voice here was entirely 
overpowered by his feelings, and precipitately retreating to the end of the 
hall, he Bat down upon the stair-foot, and sobbed as if his heart would burst. 
I could not stay any longer. I let myself out and hastened home. 

The manner in which the poor girl received the intelligence that her pa- 
rents were still alive — that she should see them and be forgiven by them, 
may be easily imagined ; and I shall lea?e it to be so, as well as what 
took place upon her meeting with them ; on which occasion, not daring to 
take her home with them, lest their tenderness for her should induce them to 
dispense with the course of probation to which she had consented to submit, 
ana which they had the good sense to see was necessary, they enjoined her to 
remain under my protection ; and solemnly assured her, that when her term 
of seclusion should have expired, they would joyfully receive her, and em- 
ploy every means in their power to render ber contented and happy. 

It was upwards of three weeks before there was a board of managers, 
or directors, at the hospital. The first that took place, her case was in- 
quired into ; she was pronounced to be a proper object for the benefits of 
the charity, and a day was appointed for her admission. Although I never 
slept in the house during her residence in it, yet I constantly saw her, fori 
had no apprehension for myself, and sometimes sat and talked with her for 
two or three hours together. But I ought to have had apprehensions for 
her — not that I was a coxcomb, and attributed any ment to my face or 
person ; but because, when you once get admittance into the mind of a 
woman, and possess her confidence, the chance is, you are not many doors 
off from her heart, especially when you approach her with kindness and 
protection, to which she has been Ion* unaccustomed. You will laugh at 
the idea of a young fellow of two-and-twenty playing the ghostly coun- 
sellor to a fair penitent, for fair indeed, as I said, she was, of something 
less than -the same age ; but it was truly the case. And he played the 
part honestly, too, and well ; as her cheeks would have convinced you, 
had you seen her tears roll down them, as more than once or twice they 
did, when he descanted upon the savage cruelty of compassing a young 
woman's destruction, for the sake of a heartless triumph. If there ap- 
pears to be any mystery in the thing, one brief sentence will unravel it — 
I was engaged at the time. She used to listen to me at first with fixed atp 
tention*, presently with interest, and that interest grew deeper every day. 
Her heart was evidently already more than half reformed, and had begun 
to taste the relish of a sinless life. During the third week, each day, when 
I entered the room, her eyes sparkled with the welcome of pleasure ; and 
I could perceive, from a slight confusion in her movements, and from her 
hurried manner of addressing me, that she had been upon the watch, lis- 
tening for my approach. Between the board's approval of her, however, 
and her reception into the establishment, there was a change which I was 
chagrined to remark, because I thought it argued regret for the step which 
she had taken. She tried, indeed, to look composed and cheerful, and she 
did so; but it was with an effort which too clearly showed that her heart 
had no participation in the act I sat and conversed with her daily, as 
usual ; but though I accosted her with greater kindness than ever, she was 
constantly abstracted. To be immured for twelve months, without once 
being allowed to set foot out of doors, was certainly rather a dismal pros- 
pect to a young creature of scarcely one-and-twenty. I endeavoured all I 
could lo reconcile her to it She made light of it, and emphatically wished 
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that, instead of twelve months, it were to be for twelve years ! " She should 
like it all the better !" I dwelt upon the comfort that she would enjoy, 
when she returned home to her father and mother. The anticipation 
seemed to awaken any thing but a pleasurable feeling ; she would turn 
from me to wipe away a tear. I had made her a present of a book, which, 
I told her, I wished her particularly to read. The next day I found her 
sitting with it, closed, upon her knees. Her hand was on it, and her eyes 
red, evidently with weeping. It could not have been at the book, for it 
was of a cheerful, though a moral nature. The day before her departure 
for the hospital, her father and mother dined with her. I looked in, in the 
evening, and perceived that sorrow and anxiety were strongly painted in 
their faces. She was the very picture of desolation. They spoke to her 
in the most affectionate manner, and used every argument to cheer and 
encourage her. She scarcely noticed them, but sat without moving, and 
looked as if, every moment, she would burst into tears. I felt mortified — 
almost angry, I did not speak a word to her. Upon their taking leave of 
her, I saw them down stairs without bidding her good night ; but I had 
left my hat in the room, the servant had stepped out, and I was obliged to 
return for it myself. The door was ajar, and I entered the room without 
her perceiving me. She was sitting at the table, upon which her arms 
were folded, and her head was reposing upon her arms. I stood still, tor a. 
picture was before me. That day she nad dressed herself for the first time- 
She wore a lilac gown with short sleeves, and a rather low neck, display- 
ing a pair of arms and shoulders of exceeding symmetry and fairness. 
Alas! they were riches that had little blessed their owner! I sighed 
heavily at the thought. She started ! looked at me, and shrieked, at the 
same moment, and, running towards me, fell at my feet ! I lifted her up in 
amazement She seemed ready to faint, and caught at my shoulder 1 I 
supported her firmly in my alms. She burst into a passion of tears, and 
hid her face in my breast ; then suddenly disengaging herself, broke from 
me, and rushed out of the room ! I was utterly confounded. I threw .my- 
self into a chair, and knew not what to think. 

I believe that I had remained a quarter of an hour in the same attitude, 
my arras folded, and my feet crossed, when the door opened. — It was she. 
She no longer wept. Her eyes were cast upon the ground. Her cheek 
was Hushed, but her air was composed. " I have come back, sir," said she, 
" I have come back to ask your pardon." I desired her to come in, for she 
remained standing at the door. She obeyed me, hesitatingly; and sat 
down at a distance from me upon the first chair she came to. "I am a 
poor unhappy girl, sir," said she, "and I hope you will forgive me." t 
told her there was nothing to forgive. "But there is, sir," she rejoined, 
" there is much to forgive ! —too much ! — I am the object of your charity 
— You have snatched me from a life of infamy. — How dare I feel any- 
thing but thankfulness ? and yet for the last three days, you must have 
thought me discontented and ungrateful." I told her I never suspected her 
of ingratitude, but that I had remarked she had been unhappy. "I have 
been unhappy, sir," she exclaimed, " and I must be unhappy. I had no 
conception till now of the extent of my ruin — or of the nature of my own 
heart I feel that it was capable of loving virtue — Oh t of how devotedly 
loving? it ! but love it now as it may, to the virtuous that heart can never be 
an object of value. A gulf, sir ; — a gulf is placed between me and the 
good — in this world — a broad — a deep — an impassable gulf ! — God for- 

f' ve him that made it for me ! and pity me that fell a victim to his designs ! 
was not on my guard, sir ! I was only turned of seventeen ! *— a poor, 
weak, foolish, trusting thing, that knew not herself nor the world !" She 
uttered this, without once lifting her eyes ! nor was there the slightest ap- 
pearance of emotion, until she alluded to her girlhood ; when her voice faj- 
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tared a little, and a short pause or two indicated that it was a struggle 
whether she should keep in her tears, or let them flow. I felt an inde- 
scribable uneasiness, and durst not trust myself to speak. After an inter- 
val she continued, "But I am not ungrateful! sir; God knows my heart, 
I am not ungrateful, — O ! that I could prove it to you ! What would I stop 
at ? — what would I hesitate to sacrifice ? — not my life, sir ; — no, not my 
life! You are the only man, sir, that ever showed me kindness, out of kind- 
ness — for myself — out of true charity. 

"I thought the best of men — ay, tne very best — were selfish, sir; till 
Heaven threw you in my way ! I know not how to account for it, but while 
I talked with you that night, I had a feeling of safety in your presence such 
as I never felt in the presence of man before. And I have been now up- 
wards of three weeks in your house — at your mercy, to use as you 
pleased — and I have been treated with respect by you ! — I that have no 
title to respect ! — that have been little accustomed to it ! — that have been 
used — O ! how have I not been used ! The insults, sir ! — the treatment ! 
— You could not practise it, or conceive it It has made me wish myself 
dead a thousand times ! I never met with protection from your sex, until 
I met with it from you ! From whom shall I meet with it when I leave you 
— never — never to see you more !" 

I told her she was in error there ; that, in the place to which she was 
going, she would meet with the greatest attention and kindness ; and that, 
as to her never seeing me again, that was not a necessary consequence of 
our parting at present; that, at all events, she should find a friend in me if 
ever she needed one ; and that I should assuredly see her, as soon as her 
twelve months of seclusion were complete. " 'T were better not, sir," she 
rejoined, "'twere better not !" and in a tone so touchingly impressive, that 
my heart throbbed. The idea struck me fully, for the first time, that I had 
excited an interest in her heart We both sat silent for a time. At length 
she drew a sigh that seemed to come from the bottom of her heart, and 
breathed again, as it were to herself, *°T were better not !" Was she act- 
ing? The life of infamy she had led recurred to me — the arts of women oi 
abandoned character— the proverbial difficulty of ever thoroughly reforming 
them. " My girl," said I, " what do you mean ?" She made no reply ; but, 
averting her face, she sat with her back half towards me ; her elbow upon 
the back of the chair, and her hand supporting her head. " Ellen," said I, 
"I have dealt with you honestly hitherto, and nonestly will I deal with you 
to the last ; I am convinced that you are sorry at having consented to go 
into the Magdalen. T is still in your power to take that step or not You 
have till to-morrow to think of it ; and by that time you can make up your 
mind." She shook her head. "You wrong me, sir," said she. "To-mor- 
row I shall go into the Magdalen." " I am utterly at a loss, then," said 1, 
"how to interpret your. conduct. What do you mean by saying that it 
would be better for me not to see you again ? I have no desire to see you, 
except to be of service to you." " I know it," was her remark. " I know 
that I am nothing more to you than the beggar in the street, whom your 
charity relieves with an alms — a large alms, sir, have you given to me !" 
I felt as if her reply was a reproof for the observation which had elicited it. 
" Not so, Ellen," said I, "you never asked an alms of me ; I spontaneously 
proffered you service, and was more than repaid by your accepting it" 
" Why," said she, "why do you talk to me thus? But for you, to whom 
might I have been listening to-night ? To a profligate ! perhaps an inebri- 
ated brute! — accosting me in language — O, how different from that, 
which, for the last three weeks, has been addressed to me under your 
generous roof! — language, which, depraved as I was, I never could hear 
without loathing ! — instead of a man !" She uttered the word, as though 
■he had thrown her whole soul into it — and stopped short, keeping her 
11—6 
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face still averted. "Come, Ellen," said I, " we must not part to-night with- 
out understanding each other. From your manner now, as well as from 
what has already passed, it strikes me as if you would have me infer that I 
am not indifferent to you. If that is your meaning, do n't deceive yourself 
— don't deceive toe." Scarce had I uttered the last word, when she turned 
full round upon me. No tongue ever vented reproach with half the elo- 
quence that the look did, which she gave me. Her tears had been stream- 
ing all the time since she had last sat down ; to prevent me from suspecting 
that she was weeping, she had not attempted to wipe them ; and they were 
trickling down her neck, and into her bosom. She kept her eyes fixed upon 
me for a minute or two ; then, suddenly starting upon her feet, with one 
hand she clasped her forehead, and waving the other to me, without speak- 
ing, precipitately approached the door; which, in her trepidation, she bolted 
instead of opening. v 

I followed her to it. I saw that I had deeply wounded her. I entreated 
her to return to her seat, and compose herself. She neither moved nor 
spoke, but sobbed convulsively. My heart bled for her — I could have taken 
her to my bosom if I durst. "Ellen," said I, at the same moment unbolting 
the door, "good night — I shall not see yon again, before you leave me. I 
fear I have displeased you, but, indeed, I did not mean it ; and I entreat 
your pardon." She, shrank at the word "pardon." — "Good night!" I 
resumed ; " under God, the most efficient friend you can meet with is your- 
self — if you can determine to become and remain your own friend. Should 
you ever require assistance from another, be sure you apply to me. I shall 
always take an interest, Ellen, in your happiness, and, to the utmost of my 
power, will promote it" She slowly passed into the lobby, and ascended the 
first stair ot the flight that led to her chamber, and stood there. I bade her 
good night again, and held out my hand to her. She did not offer to take it. 
Her forehead: was still clasped by her hand — which, partly covering her 
eyes, prevented her ? I think, from noticing the action. " My girl," said I, 
" once more good night. I shall not see you to-morrow. I know that what 
I said before you left the room has offended you. We part to-night for a 
year. Heaven knows what may happen in that time ! Shake hands with 
me, good girl, in token that I am forgiven !" Just at that moment the latch 
key was turned in the street-door. She started, and clasping her hands, 
stood a -moment or two with her eyes straining mournfully upon mine. She 
leaned towards me till I thought she would lose her equilibrium. My heart 
melted within me ; and, yielding to an impulse which I found it impossible 
to resist, I caught her to my breast, and pressed my cheek and lips to her?. 
" Good night, dear girl," I said, " good night, and God bless you," and, 
withdrawing myself from her arms, descended, and left the house. 

When I came the next morning, I found her gone. Her parents had 
taken her to the benevolent abode, where she was instantly to enter upon a 
new course of life ; but before she went she left a message, saying, that she 
should ever remember me, and pray for me ; and hoping that I would some- 
times think of her. My servant added that, upon going up to bed, she found 
the poor girl sitting upon the foot of the second pair ot stairs — the spot 
where I had left her ; that, upon accosting her, she answered more cheerfully 
than she had done for many days before, and took her hand, and thanked 
her most gratefully for her attentions to her, at the same time invoking the 
richest blessings of Heaven upon me ; that when she went to call her, in 
the morning, she found her in a deep slumber, dreaming, and talking in her 
sleep, as though she was speaking to me — pronouncing my name, and ac- 
companying it with epithets of the most tender endearment ; that after she 
had been awakened, it was a long time before she left the room ; that when, 
her parents came for her, she lingered till the very last moment, looking 
anxiously out of the window in the direction in which I waa used to come ; 
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and that, at her departure, she wept bitterly. And the good woman further 
assured me, that upon going up to make the bed, she found the pillow-case 
so wet — no doubt, she said, with the tears which the poor creature had 
shed upon it — that she could almost have wrung it. " Oh," continued she, 
"I pity her from the bottom of my heart ! I never saw a more quiet, a more 
kind-hearted, or a more thankful girl — no, nor sweeter looking ! — And 
the mortification she will have to endure! — That fine head of hair, sir." — 
I forgot to mention that her hair was most luxuriant, and of a shinin » jet. 
— " She will have to lose it, sir ! — She must part with every lock of it !" 
I was not aware till then that it was the custom, when a female becomes an 
inmate of the hospital, to cut the hair close ; and I sighed for the poor Mag- 
dalen. To say the truth, it was not the lapse of a few days nor weeks that 
sufficed to get her out of my bead — not that my heart had swerved a jot in 
its loyalty to the fair maid to whom I had plighted it — but that I was — 
somewhat — interested. 

This adventure took place in autumn ; and autumn came round a»ain 
without my recollecting that a year had flown. The parents of the Mag- 
dalen generally called upon me once a month, and always brought me the 
most favourable accounts of her conduct, which, they gave me to under- 
stand, was so exemplary, as to call forth the highest testimonies of appro- 
bation on the part of the governors of the establishment. Upon such oc- 
casions they never failed to dwell upon their deep sense of obligation for 
the service I had rendered their child, and to assure me that, as far as she 
was concerned, nothing should ever be wanting, to prove to me that my 
kindness had not been bestowed upon an object that was unworthy of it ; 
that what above all things stimulated her in prosecuting, with assiduity, 
the work of amendment, which, under my auspices, she had begun, was 
her anxious desire to gratify me ; that, in their interviews with her, I was 
almost the only subject of her remarks and inquiries ; and that, they were 
sure, she never laid her head upon her pillow, nor lifted it from it again, 
without addressing to Heaven her most fervent supplications for my happi- 
ness. Of course I was gratified at hearing all this ; I unreservedly express- 
ed my satisfaction at the success which promised to crown our plans for 
their daughter's restoration to virtue, and, at parting, never failed to charge 
them with a message to her full of congratulation and encouragement I 
little knew what I had done, or was doing. 

One day, after an interval rather longer than usual, they paid me their 
customary visit : when upon inquiring after my young friend, as I used to 
call her, they informed me that her term had expired a fortnight ago ; that 
she quitted the institution, leaving the most favourable impression behind 
her ; and that she would have called upon me, had not her health been 
greatly impaired by confinement, and by the exertions that she made to 
surpass the expectations of those who were placed over her, in executing 
the tasks that had been assigned her ; that she had gone into the country 
to recruit her health, but at her return would take the very earliest opportu- 
nity of waiting upon me, and thanking me. This was followed by some allu- 
sions to the state of their circumstances ; and by a declaration that the bulk 
of their property should go to any young man who would make honourable 
proposals to # t heir child, now that she was thoroughly reclaimed from the 
courses into which desoair and not inclination had led her. I applauded* 
duly the liberality of their determination ; the drift of which, at the time, 
escaped me. 

This happened on a Thursday. Exactly on that day fortnight, as I was 
sitting in my study, in the act of completing the third page of a letter to a> 
friend, the good woman opened the door, and with a countenance that 
glowed again with pleasure, informed me that Ellen was in the parlour. I 
will not deny that there was something like a throbbing at my heart, 
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ks I went down stairs. Our parting scene recurred to me j and as I open- 
ed the parlour door, I did not breathe quite so freely as I am wont to do. 
At first I hardly knew her. It was not that all traces of the invalid had 
vanished. Her nature seemed to have been renewed, as though she had 
retraced a stage or two of life, and was again in the first fresh glowing 
burst of womanhood ! The spirit of young hope was in her eye, that 
swam in liquid crystal ; and the lily, which all-possessed her cheek when 
last I saw her, had now made room for the rose, and gained, beyond belief, 
by what it yielded. Her form, too, had infinitely more of shape; and, 
without any material increase of bulk, appeared of a richer firmer roundness 
Such was the impression of the first glance. The second presented to me 
nothing but a face and a neck — one blush ; and a pair of downcast eyes, 
veiled by a pair of lids, as full and rich as ever drooped over the orbs of 
woman. I guessed at once how the matter stood. The act of endearment 
into which my sympathy, — say my weakness — betrayed me, when I part- 
ed from the poor Magdalen, and the interest which I allowed her to know I 
subsequently took in her fate, and which, in their communications with her, 
her parents had perhaps exaggerated, rose up in accusation against me. But 
my resolution was taken on the instant I had inadvertently betrayed her 
into an erroneous impression, as to the state of my feelings towards her; 
not a moment was to be lost in disabusing her of it. I approached her ; 
and, taking her hand, cordially shook It, and immediately dropped it again ; 
and then, addressing her with an air of kind and unembarrassed frankness, 
I told her that I was glad to see her, and happy at the complete success 
that had attended the meritorious step which sne had taken ; and, in that 
success, was more than rewarded for any little assistance I had rendered 
her : that I was convinced she would now prove a blessing to her parents, 
to smooth whose downhill of life was a duty, the discharging of which I 
was sure she would regard as her most delightful occupation ; that I knew 
she would persevere in cultivating the virtuous habits to which she had re- 
turned, ana that it would always give me pleasure to hear of her prosperity. 
I did not trust myself to look at her till the close of this address, and then it 
was only a glance — her cheek was bloodless. I told her to sit down and 
rest herself, and that 1 would order some refreshment for her ; but was 
sorry I could not stop, as business called me away. She listened without 
uttering a word — almost without breathing : I bade her good bye — shak- 
ing her by the hand, which I felt was damp and cold — and left her. I 
went out and walked as far as Charing Cross, not without a sensation of 
pain at my heart. I had never done any thing in my life which cost me 
such an effort ! 'T was clear that the girl was sincerely — tenderly attach- 
ed to me ; and, depraved though she had been, I should have been a brute 
not to have felt grateful for it — not to have felt gratified at it. It is sweet 
to be loved by any thing — but to be loved by a woman ! — I know not 
what thoughts passed through my brain — what wishes rose in my heart 
As I walked along I saw nobody — heeded nobody. Friends — mistress 
— all were for the time forgotten. Had any one accosted me, I am sure, 
from the replies I should have made him, he would have thought me mad. 
Every faculty was absorbed in the idea of the Magdalen. I had scarcely 
reached Temple Bar, on my return, when some one came right against mo 
— 'twas the Magdalen. She staggered, recovered herself, ana without 
looking up or speaking, passed on. I looked after her, as, unsteadily and 
listlessly, she pursued her way — like Hamlet, finding it out without her 
eyes. My heart smote me for leaving her without a guide, ana 1 she in such 
a state of abstraction ; but what kind of a guide should I have been for 
her ? In so crowded a thoroughfare as Fleet-street, you may easily ima- 
gine that she was soon out of sight I felt indescribably oppressed I 
len I reached home my servant informed me that, upon taking up to hec 
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the refreshments which I had ordered, she found her standing like a statue 
in the room ; that she had no small difficulty in awakening her attention ; 
that when she at last succeeded, and pressed her to partake of what she 
had brought, a smile of unutterable bitterness was all her reply; after 
which, casting once or twice a look of anguish round the room, sne hurried 
precipitately from the house. 

One'— two — three weeks elapsed, and no sign of the Magdalen or her 
parents. I made up my mind that I should never hear from her, or see her 
again — 't was best. A month elapsed, — a second one, with the same re- 
sult I seldom or never thought of her now. If she had felt a passion for 
me, she had seen the folly of it, and got over it. I had now completed a 
three years' term of courtship, and had proved at last a thriving wooer. 
My wedding day was fixed ; and at length the morning, which the lover 
thinks will never dawn, broke smiling in upon me. At nine o'clock I led 
my bride to the church. A couple had just been married, and were in the 
act of retiring from the altar. The bride, who was veiled, stopped at a little 
distance before us, while the bridegroom, who seemed to be considerably 
her elder, and another person, stepped aside to speak with the clerk. As I 
led my blushing, trembling partner forward, I heard a half-smothered shriek. 
It came from the youn* woman ! whom I caught as she was sinking upon 
the pavement of tne aisle. I called for water. The bridegroom, his friend, 
and the clerk ran all together into the vestry to fetch it ; in the mean time I 
lifted the bride's veil — I was supporting the Magdalen ! but so changed, 
so miserably changed, I scarcely knew her. She had not quite fainted. I 
called her by her name. It seemed to rouse her. She made a violent effort, 
and raised herself, her eyes strainingly fixed on mine. She essayed to 
speak, but a convulsive action of her chest and throat, for a minute or two, 
prevented her. At length by an almost preternatural effort, she succeeded. 
" Thank God, I die in his arms !" she exclaimed; and with a slight shiver 
fell back. Water was brought ; her face was sprinkled with it ; they tried 
to pour some of it into her mouth — but it was endeavouring to restore the 
dead. My friends led the way into the vestry, whither I followed them 
with my bride, who, most unaccountably, seemed not to have been struck 
by what had passed, except to feel the liveliest concern for the fate of the 
unhappy girl. Indeed she was extremely agitated, and wept for a time 
bitterly ; nor did she weep alone. In half an hour afterwards the ceremony 
— which, could I have invented any reasonable apology, I verily believe I 
would have put off — was duly performed, and I became the husband of 
the most affectionate and virtuous of wives. 

I learned subsequently that, from the day of my last interview with the 
Magdalen, her health rapidly declined; that, notwithstanding, she had 
been addressed by a man who was considerably older than herself, and 
whom she had peremptorily refused ; but, at the earnest supplications of 
her parents, at hst consented to marry. Many a time have I recalled this 
striking incident of my life, and never without emotions of a painful nature. 
Never could I acquit myself of having been blameably instrumental in 
bringing about the catastrophe, which closed the brief and melancholy term 
of the unhappy girl's existence. Woman, I have heard some men say, 
will love upon slight grounds. It may be so. I am sure that when once 
she really loves, she loves deeply and lastingly ; and never shall I hold 
that man guiltless, who nourishes in her tender breast the hope which he 
knows cannot meet fulfilment. 
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u Will you remember me, Rosalie ?" 

"Yes!" 

" Will you keep your hand for me for a year? 1 * 

"Yes!" FJ J 

" Will you answer me when I write to you?" 

" Yes !» 

* One request more — O Rosalie, reflect that my life depends upon your 
acquiescence — should I succeed, will you marry me m spite of your 
uncle ?" 

" Yes !" answered Rosalie. There was no pause — reply followed ques- 
tion, as if it were a dialogue which they had got by heart — and by heart 
indeed they had got it — but I leave you to guess the book they had conned 
it from, 

'T was in a green lane, on a summer's evening, about nine o'clock, when 
the west, like a gate of gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, that Rosalie 
ind her lover, hand in hand, walked up and down. His arm was the girdle 
of hex waist ; hers formed a collar for nis neck, which a knight of the gar- 
,er — ay, the owner of the* sword that dubbed him — might have oeen 
proud to wear. Their gait was slow, and face was turnea to face ; near 
were their lips while they spoke ; and much of what they said never came 
to the ear, though their souls caught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her lover. She had known 
him since she was a little girl in her twelfth year. He was almost eighteen 
then, and when she thought far more about a doll than a husband, he 
would set her upon his knee, and call her his little wife. One, two, three 
years passed on, and still, whenever he came from college, and as usual 
went to pay his first visit at her father's, before he had been five minutes 
in the parlour, the door was flung open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claim- 
ed her accustomed seat. The fact was, till she was fifteen, she was a 
child of a very slow growth, and looked the girl when many a companion 
of hers of the same age had begun to appear the woman. 

When another vacation however came round, and Theodore paid his 
customary call, and was expecting his little wife as usual, the door opened 
slowly, and a tall young lady entered, and curtseying, coloured, and walk- 
ed to a seat next the lady of the house. The visiter stood up and bowed, 
and sat down again, without knowing that it was Rosalie. 

" Do n't you know Rosalie ?" exclaimed her father. 

" Rosalie !" replied Theodore in an accent of surprise ; and approached 
his little wife of old, who rose and half gave him her hand, and curtseying,, 
coloured again ; and sat down again without having interchanged a word 
with him. No wonder — she was four inches taller than when ne had last 
seen her, and her bulk had expanded correspondingly ; while her features, 
that half a year before gave one the idea of a sylph that would bound after 
a butterfly, had now mellowed in their expression, into the sentiment, the 
softness, and the reserve of the woman. 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five minutes before, he was all 
volubility. No sooner was one question answered than to proposed 
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another — and he had so many capital stories for Rosalie, when she came 
down — and yet, when Rosalie did come down, he sat as though he had 
not a word to say for himself. In short, every thing and every body in the 
house seemed to have changed along with its young mistress ; he felt no 
longer at home in it, as he was wont ; and in less than a quarter of an hour 
he made his bow and departed. 

Now this was exceedingly strange; for Rosalie, from a pretty little girl, 
had turned into a lovely young woman. If a heart looked out of her eyea 
before, a soul looked out of them now : her arm which formerly the sun 
had been allowed to salute when he liked, and which used to bear the trace 
of many a kiss that he had given it, now shone white through a sleeve of 
muslin, like snow behind a veil of haze : her bosom had enlarged its wavy 
curve, and leaving her waist little more than the span it used to be, sat 
proudly heaving above it ; and the rest of her form, which, only six months 
ago, looked trim and airy in her short and close-fitting frock, now lengthen* 
ing and throwing out its flowing line, stood stately in the folds of a long 
and ample drapery. Yet could not all this make up for the want of the 
little wife that used to come and take her seat upon Theodore's knee. 

To be sure there was another way of accounting for the young man's 
chagrin. He might have been disappointed that Rosalie, when five feet 
four, should be a little more reserved than when she was only five feet 
nothing. Romantic young men, too, are apt to fancy odd things. Theo- 
dore' was a very romantic young man ; and having perhaps traced for him* 
self the woman in the child — as one will anticipate, in looking at a peach 
that is just knit, the hue, and form, and flavour of the consummate fruit -— 
he might have set Rosalie down in his mind as his wife in earnest, when 
he appeared to call her so only in jest. 

Such was the case. Theodore never calculated that Rosalie knew nothing 
about his dreams — that she had 'no such visions herself; he never antici- 
pated that the frankness of girlhood would vanish, as soon as the diffidence 
of young womanhood began its blushing reign ; the thought never occurred 
to him that the day would come when Rosalie would scruple to sit on his 
knee — ay, even though Rosalie should then begin to think upon him, as 
for many a year before he had thought upon her. He returned from college 
the fifth time ; he found that the woman, which he imagined in a year or 
two she would become, was surpassed by the woman that she already 
was ; he remarked the withdrawal of confidence, the limitation of familiar- 
ity — the penalty which he must inevitably pay for her maturing — and he 
felt repelled ana chilled, and utterly disheartened by it. 

For a whole week he never returned to the house. Three days of a 
second week elapsed, and still he kept away. He had been invited, how- 
ever, to a ball which was to be given there the day following ; and, much 
as he was inclined to absent himself, being a little more inclined to go — he 
went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without once setting his eyes upon 
Rosalie. He saw her mother and her father, and talked with them ; he 
saw 'squire this, and doctor that, and attorney such-a-one, and had fifty 
things to say to each of them ; he had eyes and tongue for every body but 
Rosalie — not a look, or a word, did he exchange with her ; yet he was 
here and there and every where ! In short he was all communicativeness 
and vivacity, so that every one remarked how bright he had become since 
his last visit to college ! 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once seemed to forsake him, and 
he withdrew to the library, which was lighted up for the occasion as an 
anti-room, and taking a volume out of the book-case, threw himself into a 
chair and began to turn over the leaves. 

u Have you forgotten your little wife ?" said a soft voice near him — 't was 
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Rosalie's — " if you Aove," she added, as he started from his seat, " she has 
not forgotten you." 

She wore a carnation in her hair — the hue of the flower was not deeper 
than that of her cheek as she stood and extended her hands to Theodore, 
who, the moment he rose, had held forth both of his. 

"Rosalie!" 

" Theodore !" — He led her to a sofa, which stood in a recess on the 
opposite side of the room, and for five minutes not another word did thev 
exchange. 

At length she gently withdrew her hand from his — she had suffered him 
to hold it all that time — " We shall be observed," said she. f 

" Ah, Rosalie," replied he, " nine months since you sat upon my knee, 
and they observed us, yet you did not mind it !" 

" You know I am a woman now," rejoined Rosalie, hanging her head, 
"and — and — will you lead off the next dance with me ?" cried she, sud- 
denly changing the subject. " There now ; I have asked you," added she, 
" which is more than you deserve!" — Of course Theodore was not at all 
happy to accept the challenge of the metamorphosed Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady's heart was interested, and that 
Theodore was a far happier man than he imagined himself to be. The fact 
was neither more nor less. Little Rosalie was proud of being called Theo- 
dore's wife, because she heard every body else speak in praise of him. 
Many a marriageable young lady had she heard declare — not minding to 

speak before a child — that Theodore was the finest young man in B ; 

that she hoped Theodore would be at such or such a house where she was 
going to dine, or spend the evening ; nay, that she would like to have a 
sweet-heart like Theodore. Then would Rosalie interpose, and with a 
saucy toss of her head exclaim, Nobody should have Theodore but Rosalie, 
for Rosalie was his little wife. 'T was thus she learned to admire the face 
and person of Theodore, who more than once paid for her acquired estima- 
tion of them ; for sometimes before a whole room full of company she would 
march up to him, and scanning him from head to foot, with folded arms, at 
length declare aloud, that he was the handsomest young man in B— - — . 
Then Theodore was so kind to her, and thought so much of any thing she 
did, and took such notice of her ! Often, at a dance, he would make her 
his partner for the whole evening ; and there was Miss Willoughby, per- 
haps, or Miss Miller, sitting down, either of whom would have given her 
eyes to stand up if only in a reel with Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth year beheld her bursting into 
womanhood ; when her expanding thoughts, from a bounding, fitful, rill- 
like current, began to run a deep, a broad, and steady stream ; when she 
found that she was almost arrived at the threshold of the world, and reflected 
that the step which marks a female's first entrance into it is generally taken 
in the hand of a partner — the thought of who that partner might be, recalled 
Theodore to her mind — and her heart fluttered as she asked herself the 
question — should she ever be indeed his wife? when, this time, he paid his 
first visit, Rosalie was as much mortified as he was. Her vexation was 
increased when she saw that he absented himself; she resolved, if possible, 
to ascertain the cause ; and persuaded her mother to give a ball, and spe- 
cially invite the young gentleman. He came : she watched him ; observed 
that he neither inquired after her nor sought for her ; and marked the excel- 
lent terms that he was upon with twenty people, about whom she knew him 
to be perfectly indifferent. Women have a perception of the workings of 
the heart, far more owck and subtle than we have. She was convinced 
that all his fine spirits were forced — that he was acting a part. She sus- 
pected that while he appeared to be occupied with every body but Rosalie 
— Rosalie was the only body that was running in his thoughts. She saw 
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him withdraw to the library ; she followed him ; found him sitting down 
with a book in his hand ; perceived, from his manner of turning over the 
leaves, that he was intent on any thing but reading. She was satisfied 
that he was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. The thought that Rosalie 
might one day become indeed his wife, now occurred to Tier for the thou- 
sandth time, and a thousand times stronger than ever ; a spirit diffused itself 
through her heart which had never been breathed into it before ; and filling 
it with hope and happiness, and unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew 
it towards him. She approached him, accosted him, and in a moment was 
seated with him, hand in hand, upon the sofa ! 

Aa soon as the dance was done, —"Rosalie," said Theodore, " 't is 
almost as warm in the air as in the room ! will you be afraid to take a turn 
with me in the garden ?" 

" I will get my shawl in a minute," said Rosalie, " and meet you there ;'* 
and the maiden was there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part of the garden ; and 
there they walked up and down without either seeming inclined to speak, 
as though their hearts could discourse through their hands, which were 
locked in one another. 

" Rosalie !" at last breathed Theodore. " Rosalie !" breathed he a se- 
cond time, before the expecting girl could summon courage to say " Well?" 
" I cannot go home to-night," resumed he, " without speaking to you." 
Yet Theodore seemed to be in no hurry to speak ; for there he stopped, 
and continued silent so long that Rosalie began to doubt whether he would 
open his lips again. 

u Had we not better go in ?" said Rosalie, " I think I hear them break- 
ing U" " 
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" They '11 miss us," said Rosalie. 

" What of that ?" rejoined Theodore. 

" Nay, resumed the maid, " we have remained long enough, and at least 
allow me to go in." 

" Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie ?" imploringly exclaimed the 
youth. 

•' For what?" was the maid's reply. 

"Rosalie," without a pause resumed Theodore, " you used to sit upon 
my knee, and let me call you wife. Are those times passed for ever? 
Dear Rosalie ! — will you never let me take you on my knee and call you 
wife again ?" 

" When we have done with our girlhood, we have done with our plays," 
said Rosalie. 

" I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie," cried Theodore ; " it is not play- 
ing at man and wife, to walk, as such, out of church. Will you marry me, 
Rosalie ?" 

Rosalie was silent. 

"Will you marry me ?" repeated he. 

Not a word would Rosalie speak. 

" Hear me !" cried Theodore. " The first day, Rosalie, I took you upon 
my knee, and called you my wife, just as it seemed to be, my heart was 
never more in earnest. That day! wedded you in my soul ; for though 
you were a child, I saw the future woman in you, rich in the richest attrac- 
tions of your sex. Nay, do me justice ; recall what you yourself have 
known of me ; inquire of others. To whom did I play the suitor from that 
day ? To none but you, although to you I did not seem to play it Ro- 
salie! was I not always with you? Recollect now? Did a day pass, 
when I was at home, without my coming to your father's house? When 
there were parties there, whom did I ait beside, but you ? Whom did I 
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stand behind at the piano forte, but you ? Nay, for a whole night, whom 
have I daneed with, bnt you ? Whatever you might have thought t/ten, can 
you believe now, that it was merely a playful child that could so have en- 
grossed me ? No, Rosalie ! it was the virtuous, generous, lovely, loving 
woman, that I saw in the playful child. Rosalie ! for five years have I 
loved you, though I never declared it to you till now. Do you think I am 
worthy of you ? Will you give yourself to me ? Will you marry me ? 
Will you sit upon my knee again, and let me call you wife?" 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to speak ; but desisted, as if 
she knew not what to say, or was unable to say what ehe wished ; Theo- 
dore still holding her hand. At last, " Ask my father's consent !" she ex- 
claimed, and tried to get away ; but before she could effect it she was 
clasped to the bosom o? Theodore, nor released until the interchange of the 
first pledge of love had been forced from her bashful lips!- — She did 
not appear, that night, in the drawing-room a«ain. 

Theodore's addresses were sanctioned by the parents of Rosalie. The 
wedding day was fixed ; it wanted but a fortnight to it, when a malignant 
fever made its appearance in the town ; Rosalie's parents were the first 
victims. She was left an orphan at eighteen, and her uncle, by her mo- 
ther's side, who had been nominated her guardian in a will, made several 
years, having followed his brother-in-law and sister's remains to the grave, 
took up his residence at B . 

Rosalie's sole consolation now was such as she received from the society 
of Theodore ; but Theodore soon wanted consolation himself. His father 
was attacked by the fever and died, leaving his affairs, to the astonishment 
of every one in a state of the most inextricable embarrassment ; for he had 
been looked upon as one of the wealthiest inhabitants of B- — . This 
was a double blow to Theodore, but he was not aware of the weight of it 
till, after the interment of his father, he repaired, for the first time, to re- 
sume his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the drawing-room, when the 
servant begged his pardon for stopping him, telling him, at the same time, 
that he had received instructions from his master to show Theodore into 
the parlour when he should call 

" Was Miss Wilford there ?" 

" No." Theodore was shown into the parlour. Of all savage brute*, 
the human brute is the most pernicious and revolting, because he unites to 
the evil properties of the inferior animal the mental faculties of the superior 
one ; and then he is at large. A vicious tempered dog you can muzzle 
and render innocuous ; but there is no preventing the human dog that bites 
from fleshing his tooth ; he is sure to have it in somebody. And then the 
infliction is so immeasurably more severe ! — the quick of the mind is so 
much more extensive than that of the body ! Besides, the savage that runs 
upon four legs is so inferior in performance to him that walks upon two? 
'T is he that knows how to gnaw ! I have often thought it a pity and a 
sin that the man who plays the do* should be protected from dying the 
death of one. He should hang, andthe other go free. 

" Well, young gentleman !" was the salutation which Theodore received 
when he entered the parlour; " and pray what brings you here?" 

Theodore was struck dumb ; and no wonder. 

" Your father, I understand, has died a beggar J Do you think to marry 
my niece?" If Theodore respired with difficulty before, his breath was ut- 
terly taken away at this. He was a young man of spirit, but who can keep 
up his heart, when his ship, all at once, is going down. 

The human dog went on. "Young gentleman, I shall be plain with 
you, for I am a straightforward man ; young women should mate with their 
matches — you are no match for my niece ; so a good morning to you !" 
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How more in place to have wished him a good halter ! saying this, the 
straightforward savage walked out of the room, leaving the door wide open, 
that Theodore might have room for egress ; and steadily walked up stairs. 

It was several minutes before he could recover his self-recollection. 
When he did so he rang the bell. 

" Tell your master I wish to speak to him," said Theodore to the servant 
who answered it. The servant went up stairs after his master, and returned. 

"I am sorry, sir/' said he, " to be the bearer of such an errand; but my 
master desires you instantly to quit the house ; and has commanded me to 
tell you that he has mven me orders not to admit you again." 

"I must see Miss Wilford !" exclaimed Theodore. 

tc You cannot, sir !" respectfully remarked the servant ; " for she is locked 
in her room ; but you can send a message to her," added he in a whisper, 
" and I will be the bearer of it. There is not a servant in the house, Mr 
Theodore, but is sorry for you to the soul." 

This was so much in season, and was so evidently spoken from the heart, 
that Theodore could not help v catching the honest fellow by the hand. 
Here the drawing-room bell was rung violently. 

u I must go, sir," said the servant ; "what message to my mistress ?" 

" Tell her to give me a meeting, and to apprize me of the time and place," 
said Theodore ; and the next moment the hall door was shut upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the young fellow's mind. To be 
driven with insult and barbarity from the house in which he had been re- 
ceived a thousand times with courtesy and kindness — which he looked 
upon as his own ! Then, what was to be done ? Rosalie's uncle, after all, 
had told him nothing but the truth. His father had died a beggar! Dear 
as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride recoiled at the idea of offering 
her a hand which was not the master of a shilling! Yet was not Theodore 
portionless. His education was finished ; that term he had completed his 
collegiate studies. If his father had not left him a fortune, he had provided 
him with the means of making one himself — at all events, of commanding 
a competency. He had the credit of being a young man of decided genius 
too. " I will not offer Rosalie a beggar's hand !" exclaimed Theodore ; "I 
shall ask her to remain true to me for a year ; and I '11 go to London, and 
maintain myself by my pen. It may acquire me fame as well as fortune ; 
and then I may marry Rosalie !" 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a year ; but if Theodore was 
not a man of genius, he possessed a mind of that sanguine temperament, 
which is usually an accompaniment of the richer gift. Before trie hour of 
dinner all his plans were laid, and he was ready to start for London. He 
waited for nothing but a message from Rosalie, and as soon as the sweet 
girl could send it, it came to him. It appointed him to meet her in the 
green lane after sunset: the/ sun had scarcely set when he was there ; and 
there, too, was Rosalie. He found that she was Rosalie still. Fate had 
stripped him of fortune ; but she could not persuade Rosalie to refuse him 
her hand, or her lip ; when half-way down the lane, she heard a light 
quick step behind her, and, turning, beheld Theodore. 

Theodore's wishes, as. I stated before, were granted soon as communi- 
cated : and now nothing remained but to say good bye — perhaps the hard- 
est thing to two young lovers. Rosalie stood passive in the arms of Theo- 
dore, as he took the farewell kiss, which appeared as if it would join his 
lips to hers for ever, instead of tearing them away. She heard her name 
called from a short distance, and in a half-suppressed voice ; she started, and 
turned towards the direction whence the pre-concerted warning came ; she 
heard it again ; she had stopped till the last moment ! She had half with- 
drawn herself from Theodore's arms ; she looked at him ; flung her own 
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around him, and burst into tears upon his neck ! — In another minute there 
was nobody in the lane. 

London is a glorious place for a man of talent to make his way in — 
provided he has extraordinary good luck. Nothing but merit can get on 
there ; nothing is sterling that is not of its coinage. Our provincial towns 
won't believe that gold is gold unless it has been minted in London. There 
is no trickery there ; no treating, no canvassing, no intrigue, no coalition ! 
There, worth has only to show itself if it wishes to be killed with kindness ! 
London tells the truth ! You may swear to what it says — whatsoever may 
be proved to the contrary. The cause — the cause is every thing in Lon- 
don ! Show but your craft, and straight your brethren come crowding 
around you, and if they find you worthy, why you shall be brought into 
notice — even though they should tell a lie for it and damn you. Never 
trouble yourself about getting on by interest in London ! Get on by your- 
self Posts are filled there by merit ; or if the man suits not the office, why 
the office is made to adapt itself to the man, and so there is unity after all ! 
What a happy fellow was Theodore to find himself in such a place as Lon- 
don! 

. He was certainly happy in one thing : the coach in which he came set 
him down at a friend's whose circumstances were narrow, but whose heart 
was large — a curate of the Church of England. Strange that, with all the 
apperte nances of hospitality at its command, abundance should allow it to 
be said, that the kindest welcome which adversity usually meets with, is 
that which it receives from adversity ! If Theodore found that the house 
was a cold one to what he had been accustomed, the warmth of the greet- 
ing made up for it " They breakfasted at nine, dined at four, and, if he 
could sleep upon the sofa, why there was a bed for him !" In a day he was 
settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of making a fortune, and 
rising to fame in London ? — Upon writing a play. At an early period he 
had discovered, as his friends imagined, a talent for dramatic composition ; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of literature, he thought 
he would now try his hand in one bold effort, the success of which ehould 
determine him as to his future course in life. The play was written, pre- 
sented, and accepted ; the performers were ready in their parts ; the even- 
ing of representation came on, and Theodore, seated in the pit beside his 
friend, at last, with a throbbing heart, beheld the curtain rise. The first 
and second acts went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of Theodore. " What 
do you think of it?" said the one to the other. 

" Rather tame,' 7 was the reply. 

"Will it succeed?" 

"Doubtful." 

The third act, however, decided the fate of the play ; the interest of the 
audience became so intense, that, at one particular stage of the action, num- 
bers in the second and third rows of the side boxes stood up, and the clap- 
ping of hands was universal, intermingled with cries of " bravo !" from every 
part of the theatre. " *T will do," was now the remark, and Theodore 
breathed a little more freely than he had done some ten minutes ago. Not 
to be tedious, the curtain fell amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with 
the slightest demonstration of displeasure, and the author had not twenty 
friends in the house. 

If Theodore did not sleep that night, it was not from inquietude of mind 
—"contentment was his repose. His most sanguine hopes had been sur- 
passed ; the fiat of a London audience had stamped him a dramatist ; the 
way to fortune was open and clear, and Rosalie would be his. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Theodore and his friend 
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repaired to the coffee-room. " We mast see what the critics say," remarked 
the latter. Theodore, with prideful confidence, — the offspring of fair sue- 
cess, — took up the first morning print that came to his hand. Theatre 
Royal met his eye. " Happy is the successful dramatist !" exclaimed Theo- 
dore to himself; " at night he is greeted by the applause of admiring thou- 
sands, and in the morning they are repeated, and echoed all over the king- 
dom through the* medium of the press ! What will Rosalie say when her 
e) e falls upon this !" — And what, indeed, would Rosalie say when she 
road the utter damnation of her lover's drama, which the critic denounced 
. fiom the beginning to the end, without presenting his readers with a single 
quotation to justify the severity of his strictures ! 

" »T is very odd !" said Theodore. 

"*T is very odd, indeed !" rejoined his friend, repeating his words. "You 
told me this play was jour own, and here I find that you have copied it 
from half a dozen others that have been founded upon the same story." 

"Where ?" inquired Theodore, reaching for the paper. 

" There !" said his friend, pointing to the paragraph. 

" And is this London !" exclaimed Theodore. " I never read a play, nor 
the line of a play upon the same subject Why does not the writer prove 
the plagiarism ?" 

"Because he does not know whether it is or is not a plagiarism," replied 
the other. " He is aware that several other authors have constructed dra- 
mas upon the same passage in history ; and — to draw the most charitable 
inference, for you would not suspect him of telling a deliberate lie — he 
thinks you have seen them, and have availed yourself of them." n 

" Is it not the next thing to a falsehood," indignantly exclaimed Theo- 
dore, " to advance a charge, of the justness of which you have not assured 
yourself?" 

" I know not that," rejoined his friend ; " but it certainly indicates a ra- 
ther superficial reverence for truth ; and a disposition to censure, which ex- 
cludes from all claim to ingenuousness the individual who indulges it" 

" And this will go the round of the whole kingdom ?" 

" Yes." 

" Should I not contradict it ?" 

" No." 

" Why ?" 

" 'T is beneath you ; besides, the stamp of malignancy is so strong upon 
it, that, except to the utterly ignorant, it is harmless ; and even these, when 
they witness your play themselves, as some time or another they will, will 
remember the libel, to the cost of its author and to your advantage. I see 
you have been almost as hardly treated by this gentleman," continued he, 
glancing over the paper which Theodore had taken up when he entered 
the room. Are you acquainted with any of the gentlemen of the press?" 

" No ; and is it not therefore strange that I should have enemies among 
them!" 

" Not at all." 

"Why?" 

" Because you have succeeded. Look over the rest of the journals," 
continued his friend ; " you may find salve, perhaps, for these scratches." 

Theodore did so ; and in one or two instances salve, indeed, he found ; 
but upon the whole he was in little danger of being spoiled through the 
praises of the press. " Why," exclaimed Theodore, " why do not letters 
Enlarge the soul, while thoy expand the mind ? Why do they not make 
men generous and honest ? Why is not every literary man an illustration 
of Juvenal's axiom ?" 

" Teach a dog what you may," rejoined his friend, "can you alter his 
nature, so that the brute shall not predominate ?" 
11—7 
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"No," replied Theodore. 

" You are answered," said his friend. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided one. Night after 
night it was received with the same enthusiastic applauses ; but the audien- 
ces did not increase. It was a victory without the acquisition of spoils or 
territory. " What can be the meaning of this ?" exclaimed Theodore ; "we 
seem to be moving, and yet do not advance an inch !" 

" They should paragraph the play as they do a pantomime,'* remarked his 
friend. " But then a pantomime is an expensive thing ; they will lay out a 
thousand pounds upon one, and they must get their money back. The same 
is the case with their melodramas ; so, if you want to succeed to the height, 
M a play- wright, you know what to do.*' 

"What?" inquired Theodore. 

"Write melo-dramas and pantomimes !' 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore's purse, with all his success, 
was rather lighter that when be first pulled it out in London. However, in 
a week two T>ills which he had taken from his publisher would fall due, 
and he would run down to B— , and perhaps obtain an interview with 
Rosalie. At the expiration of the week his bills were presented, and dis- 
honoured ! He repaired to his publisher's for an explanation — the house 
had stopped ! Poor Theodore ! They were in the gazette that very day ! 
Theodore turned into the first coffee-room to look at a paper : there were, 
indeed, the names of the firm ! " I defy fortune to serve me a scurvier 
trick !" exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting into his eyes. He little 
knew the lady whose ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at the other, thinking 
all the while of nothing but the bills and the bankrupt's list. Splendid Fete, 

at B met his eye, and soon his thoughts were occupied with nothing 

but B ; for there he read that the young lord of the manor, having just 

come of age, had given a ball and supper, the former of which he opened 
with the lovely and accomplished Miss Rosalie — . The grace of the fair 
couple was expatiated upon j and the editor took occasion to hint, that a 
pair so formed by nature for each other might probably, before long, take 
bands in another, a longer, and more momentous dance. What did Theodore 
think of Fortune now? 

"O that it were but a stride to B !" he exclaimed, as he laid down 

the paper, and his hand dropped nerveless at his side. He left the coffee-" 
house, and dreamed his way back to his friends. Gigs, carriages, carts, 
rolled by him unheeded ; the foot-path was crowded, but he saw not a soul 

in the street. He was in the ball-room at B , and looking on while the 

young lord of the manor handed out Rosalie to lead her down the dance, 
through every figure of which Theodore followed them with his eyes with 
scrutinizing glance, scanning the countenance of his mistress. Then the 
Bet was over, and he saw them walking arm-in* arm up and down the room, 
and presently they were dancing again ; and now the ball was over, and he 
followed them to toe supper-room, where he saw the young lord of the manor 
place Rosalie beside him. Then fancy changed the scene from the supper- 
room to the church, at the altar of which stood Rosalie with his happy rival ; 
and he heard the questions and responses which forge the mystic chain that 
binds for life ; ana he saw the ring put on, and heard the blessing which 
announces that the nuptial sacrament is complete ! His hands were clench- 
ed; his cheek was in a flame ; a wish was rising in his throat — "Good 
news for you," said some one, clapping him on the back ; " a letter from 
Rosalie lies for you at home. Why are you passing the house?" 'T was 
his friend. 

" A letter from Rosalie !" exclaimed Theodore. Quickly he retraced his 
steps, and there on his table lay, indeed, the dear missive of his Rosalie. 
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"Welcome, sweet comforter!'* ejaculated Theodore, a* he kissed the 
ciphers which his Rosalie's hand had traced) and the wax which bore the 
impress of her seal — "Welcome, O welcome! you come in time: you 
bring an ample solace for disappointment, mortification, poverty — what- 
ever my evil destiny can inflict ! You have come to assure me that they 
cannot deprive me of my Rosalie !" 

Bright was his eye, and glistening, while he spoke ; but when he opened 
the fair folds that conveyed to him thoughts of hu mistress, its radiancy was 
gone! 

" Theodore, 

" I am aware of the utter frustration of your hopes ; I am convinced 
that at the end of a year you will not be a step nearer to fortune than you 
are now ; why then keep my hand for you ? What I say briefly, you 
will interpret fully. You are now the guardian of my happiness — as such 
I address you. Thursday — so you consent — will be my wedding day. 

" Rosalie.' 9 

Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which Theodore had 
imprinted a score of kisses before he opened it " Fortune is in the mood," 
said Theodore with a sigh, so deeply drawn, that any one who had heard it 
would have imagined he had breathed his spirit out along with it — " For- 
tune is in the mood, and let her have her humour out ! I shall answer the 
letter; my reply to her shall convey what she desires— nothing moret 
•he is incapable of entering into my feelings, and unworthy of being made 
acquainted with them ; I shall not condescend even to complain." 

" Rosalie, 

" You are iiree ! 

" Theodore.'' 

Such was the answer which Theodore despatched to Rosalie. O the en- 
viable restlessness of the mind upon the first shock of thwarted affection ! 
How it turns every way for the solace which it feels it ean no more meet 
with, except in the perfect extinction of consciousness. Find it an anodyne ! 

— you cannot A drug may close the eye for a time, but the soul will not 
sleep a wink ; it lies broad awake to agony distinct, palpable, immediate ; 

— howsoever memory may be cheated to lose for the present the traces of 
the cause. Then for the start, the spasm, the groan, which, while the body 
Hes free, attest the presence and activity of the mental rack ! Better walk 
than go to sleep ! — A heath, without a soul but yourself upon it ! — an 
ink-black sky, pouring down torrents — wind, lightning, thunoer, as though 
the vault above was crackling and disparting into fragments ! —any tiling 
to mount above the pitch of your own solitude, and darkness, and tempest, 
and overcome them, or attract and divert your contemplation from them, 
or threaten every moment to put an end to them and you ! 

Theodore's friend scarcely knew him the next morning. He glanced at 
him, and took no further notice. 'T was the best way, though people there 
are who imagine that it rests with a man in a fever, at his own option to 
remain in it, or to become convalescent. 

Theodore's feelings were more insupportable to him the second day than 
the first He went here and there and everywhere ; and nowhere could he 
remain for two minutes at a time at rest Then he was so abstracted. Cross- 
ing a street he was nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This for a mo- 
ment awakened him. He saw London and R — ' — upon the pannels of the 
coach. The box seat was empty ; he asked if it was engaged* "No." 
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He sprung up upon it and away they drove. " I '11 see her once more," 
exclaimed Theodore, " it can but drive me mad or break my heart" 

Within a mile of B a splendid barouche passed them. " Whose is 

that?" inquired Theodore. 

" The young lord of the manor's," answered the driver. " Did you see 
the lady in it?" 

"No." 

" I caught a glimpse of her dress," said the driver. " I '11 warrant she 's 
a dashing, one ! The young squire, they say, has a capital taste !" Theo- 
dore looked after the carriage. There was nothing but the road. The 
vehicle drove at a rapid pace, and was soon out of sight Theodore's heart 
turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted, and with a misgiving mind 
he stood at the door which had often admitted him to his Rosalie. It was 
opened by a domestic whom he had never seen before. " Was Miss Wil- 
ford within?" "No." " When would she return ?» "Never. She had gone 
that morning to London to be married !" Theodore made no further in- 
quiries, neither did he offer to go, but stood glaring upon the man more like 
a spectre than a human being. 

" Any thing more ?" said the man retreating into the house, and gradually 
closing the door, through which now only a portion of his race could be seen. 
41 Any thing more ?" Theodore made no reply ; in fact he had lost all con* 
sciousness. At last, the shutting of the door, which half from panic, half 
from anger, the man pushed violently to, aroused him. "I shall knock at 
you no more !" said he, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how or whither they bore him. A gate 
suddenly stopped his progress ; 'twas the entrance to the green lane. He 
stepped over the stile — he was on the spot where he had parted last from 
Rosalie — where she had flung her arms about his neck, and wept upon it. 
His heart began to melt, for the first time since he had received her letter : 
a sense of suffocation came over him, till he felt as if he would choke. The 
name of Rosalie was on his tongue : twice he attempted to articulate it, 
hut could not At last it found vent in a convulsive sob, which was followed 
by a torrent of tears. He threw himself upon the ground — he wept on — 
he made no effort to check the flood, but let it flow tillforgetfulness stopped it 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. 'T was morning ! He had 
slept ! " Would he had slept on !" He turned from the sun, as it rose with- 
out a cloud, upon the wedding morn of Rosalie. 'T was Thursday. He 
repassed the stile; and, in a few minutes, was on -his road to London, 
which he entered about eleven o'clock at night, and straight proceeded to 
his friend's. They were gone to bed. 

" Give me a light," said Theodore, " I '11 go to bed." 

"Your bed is occupied, sir," replied his servant. 

"Is it?" said Theodore; "well, I can sleep upon the carpet." He 
turned into the parlour, drew a chair towards the table, upon which the ser- 
vant had placed a light, and sat down. All was quiet for a time. Presently 
he heard a foot upon the stair ; it was his friend's, who was descending, and 
now entered the parlour. 

"I thought you were abed," said Theodore. 

" So I was," replied his friend, " but hearing your voice in the hall, I rose 
and came down to you." He drew a chair opposite to Theodore. Both 
were silent for a time ; at length Theodore spoke. 

"Rosalie is married," said he. 

"I do n't believe it." 

" She is going to be married to the young lord of the manor." 

* I don't believe it" 

" She came to town with him yesterday." 
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"I do n't believe it" 

Theodore poshed back his chair, and stared at his friend. 

" What do you mean?" said Theodore. 

" I mean that I entertain some doubts as to the accuracy of your ground* 
for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you." 

" Did I not read the proof of it in the public papers ?" 

" The statement may have been erroneous." 

" Did not her own letter assure me of it?" 

" You may have misunderstood it" 

(< I tell you I have been at B — — ; I have been at her bouse. I inquired 
for her, and was told she had gone up to London to be married ! 6, my 
friend," continued he, covering his eyes with his handkerchief, " 't is use- 
less to deceive ourselves. I am a rased man! You can see to what 
she has reduced me. I shall never be myself again ! Myself! I tell 
you I existed in her being more than in my own. She was the soul of all I 
thought, and felt and did ; the primal vivifying principle ! She has mur- 
dered me ! I breathe, it is true, and the blood is in my veins and circulates ; 
but everything else about me is death — hopes! wishes! interests! — 
there is no pulse, no respiration there ! I should not be sorry were there 
none anywhere else ! Feel my hand," added he, reaching his hand acrosa 
the table, without removing his handkerchief from his eyes; for the sense 
of his desolation had utterly unmanned him, and his tears continued to flow. 
"Feel my hand. Does it not burn. A hearty fever, now, would be a 
friend," continued he, " and I think I have done my best to merit a call 
from such a visiter. The whole of the night before last I slept out in the 
open air. Guess where I took my bed. In the green lane — the spot 
where I parted last from Rosalie !"— He felt a tear drop upon the hand 
which he had extended — the tear was followed by a pressure of a lip. He 
uncovered his eyes, and turning them in wonderment to look upon his 
friend — beheld Rosalie sitting opposite to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of his senses — but soon 
was he convinced that it was indeed reality ; for Rosalie, quitting her seat, 
approached him, and breathing his name with an accent that infused ec- 
stasy into his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubtingly opened to 

receive her. 

******** 

Looking over her father's papers. Rosalie had found a more recent will* 
in which her union with Theodore had been fully sanctioned, and he him- 
self constituted her guardian until it should take place. She was aware 
that his success in London had been doubtful ; the generous girl deter- 
mined that he should no longer be subjected to incertitude and disappoint- 
ment; and she playfully wrote the letter which was a source of such dis- 
traction to her lover. From his answer she saw that he had totally misin- 
terpreted her : she resolved in person to disabuse him of the error ; and by 
offering to. become his wife, at once to give him the most convincing proof 

of her sincerity and constancy. She arrived in B . His friend, who 

had known her from her infancy, received her as his daughter : and he and 
his wife listened with delight to the unfolding of her plans ana intentions, 
which she freely confided to them. Late they sat up for Theodore that 
night, and when all hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie 
became the occupant of his bed. The next night, in a state of the most dis- 
tressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued absence, she had just 
retired to her apartment, when a knock at the street door made her bound 
from her couch, upon which she had at that moment thrown herself, and 
presently she heard her lover's voice at the foot of the stair. Scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she attired herself, descended, opened the parlour door 
unperceived by Theodore, and took the place of their friendly host, who, the 
7* 
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moment he saw her, beckoned to her, and resigning his chair to her, with- 
drew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in the curate's little 
drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie were there. The lady of the 
house motioned to the latter to approach her; she rose and was crossing 
Theodore, when he caught her by the hand, and drew her upon his knee. 

" Theodore !" exclaimed the fair one, colouring. 

" My Wife !" was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 
. They had been married tnat morning 
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Adages are vulgar things ; nobody quotes them now-a-days, and for 
that very reason I snail set out with one, for I like to be singular — "You 
must not expect an old head to grow upon young shoulders. 7 ' The adage 
was verified in me. The kindness of friends had put me in possession of 
a comfortable income : my prospects were bright ; application and prudence 
would have ensured affluence ; but I was blessed with little of either. I 
was a warm-hearted thoughtless young fellow, who was a friend to every 
one, and thought every one a friend to him. 'T is true, I kept my purse 
in my own pocket; but my acquaintance had almost as much the use of it 
as myself. Then my house — it was too large for a single man, and I must 
needs have the spare rooms occupied ; accordingly, I kept lodgers who 
never paid me rent. How I was played upon ! I accidentally met an old 
intimate of my uncle's ; he had seen better days, but was now in very re- 
duced circumstances. I took him home, and Kept him with me upwards 
of a year. 'T was any thing but true kindness ; for he soon became of no 
use to himself. He had not sojourned long with me, when I found that 
he had a passion for drink — doubtless the origin of his misfortunes. I 
was awakened one night with a noise below ; down I went, and found him 
sprawling in the hall. I helped him to rise, and with considerable difficulty 
got him up to his bed- room. He did not know me, and could not utter an 
articulate word. This incident set me thinking; I suspected he was a lost 
man, and a circumstance at last transpired, which proved that my appre- 
hensions were correct. I held an official situation, and almost every day 
received letters upon business. One morning I opened one in which my 
correspondent expressed his surprise at not having received an answer to a 
letter enclosing a bank note. No such letter had ever reached me ! My 
friend had been sacrificing to Bacchus again, and was yet in bed ; a thought 
struck me ; I went up into his room, awakened him, put the letter into his 
hand, and, folding my arms, fixed my eyes upon him while he read it ; and 
when he had finished, walked out of the room without uttering a single 
word. In the course of the day, I received a note from him, enclosing the 
letter to which my correspondent had alluded, and containing a confession 
that he had opened it, and appropriated the money. We parted. This 
man bad, one day, a hair-breadth escape from a sudden death He and I 
were dining together in company with a medical friend. We had just 

of wa- 
in the 
and 
extraordinary — he was recovering from" an apoplectic fit. — My friend hap 
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pened to have his eve upon him just as he was falling back, and, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, availed himself of the jug of water. The shock 
drove the blood from the head. 

My affairs became exceedingly embarrassed ; I was a prey to constant 
uneasiness of mind ; and, to add to my troubles, I was in love. How that 
came about I shall inform you. The Midsummer preceding, I accompa- 
nied a friend in an excursion to the Isle of Wight. The day after our arri- 
val was Sunday, and we went to church. — I forgot to mention that we had 
taken up our quarters at Brading, a pretty little village, about four miles, I 
think, from Ryde. Well, as I said, we went to church ; where I presently 
found myself seated beside one of the loveliest brunettes I had ever set eyes 
upon. As I had not a prayer-book with me, she presented hers, and we 
read the service together. I was struck with the ease and blandness of her 
address when first we entered the pew, into which she had invited us. 
They were evidently the gift of nature, not of education. An unstudied 
modesty, which charmed me, characterized her demeanour ; and I was ab- 
solutely affected by the devout impressiveness with which, in a voice sup- 
pressed indeed, but breathing the very soul of sweetness, she uttered the 
prayers and responses. We sang together, and she sang out ; but it was 
done as though she thought of no ear but His to whom the hymn was ad- 
dressed : and yet, had she lifted her eyes from the book — which she did 
not, for I remarked her — she would have seen that every one in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pew was listening to her. In going out after service, 
I tried to keep as close to her as with propriety I could, but some rustics 
from an adjoining pew pushed between us, and I was held back by my 
friend, who wanted to introduce me to an acquaintance whom he had just 
recognised, and who was approaching. As soon as I could get free, how- 
ever, I hastened into the church-yard, and saw my fair neighbour mounted 
upon a little pony. Scarcely had my eye lighted upon her, when her whip 
dropped from her hand, and in the act of jumping from her saddle to reco- 
ver it, her dress was slightly caught, occasioning a partial exposure of the 
most exquisitely moulded limb mat ever woman set upon the sward. At 
the moment that she disengaged herself, her eye encountered mine. She 
stood for almost a minute the image of disconcerted modesty — utterly ob- 
livious of the object for which she had alighted. I picked up the whip, 
and, bowing, handed it to her, at the same time proffering my services to 
assist her in remounting. She accepted them with a cheek all damask. 
Her foot, which I could have spanned, was on my palm ; her hand was on 
my shoulder? with a bound she was in her seat, and away — leaving me 
riveted where I stood. 

I felt I know not how. I had lived in London all my life, and many a 
fine woman had I seen there ; but there was a freshness in this rustic 
beauty that seemed to awaken a new spirit within me. I walked silent to 
the inn — I dined — hardly speaking a word to my friend, who guessed the 
cause of my abstraction, and amused himself with rallying me upon it. 
There was evening service, and I went to church again, and walked into 
the same pew ; but, instead of my fair neighbour of the morning, a homely 
farmer sat beside me. The clergyman had not yet ascended the desk, and 
I attempted to get into conversation with my companion. I asked him if 
the pew was his ? " Yes." I hoped I was not intruding upon him. " No." 
I added that I was very much obliged to his daughter, who had kindly ac- 
commodated me in the morning. He replied that he had no daughter. I 
begged his pardon, " Perhaps it was his niece, or some female intimate ?" 
" He had no niece of female intimate. The clergyman was in the desk, 
and it was not proper to talk in church.'* I bowed to the rebuff The ser- 
vice finished without her appearing; I returned to the inn, and after eating 
sparingly of supper, and that only to oblige my friend, who would not sup 
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alone, I retired to bed, and dreamed all night of the church and ike beauti- 
ful fellow-worshipper. 

I rose early the following day, and reconnoitered every respectable look 
in* boose in the village ; and made sundry inquiries as to the most substan- 
tial of its inhabitants ; but all to no purpose. " The ostler is my man*" 
said I to myself, and in five minutes 1 was in conversaCioa with him, and 

learned that the handsomest girl in Brading was the daughter of Mr. p 

the village doctor. . In a second I was parading before the doctor's win- 
dows. One of them was closed. " That must be his daughter's chamber, 
and she has not yet risen." How anxiously I watched it 1 In half an hour 
the shutters were half opened, and I saw a cap. How my heart throbbed ! 
It came, and disappeared, and came again. At last the sash was thrown 
up, and there stood a coarse blowsy serving-maid, staring and grinning at 
me ! How could I contrive to see the doctor's daughter ? A thought struck 
me. I crossed direct to the shop ; the door was fastened, and I knocked at 
it. 'T was opened by the damsel I just seen. As she let me in, she drop- 
ped a short courtesy, and tittered in my face. " I want to speak with the 
doctor," said I. tf Father is from home," replied the fair. I darted out of 
the shop, without taking any notice of her question, when I would call 
again? 

I ate a hearty breakfast out of the sheer spite of disappointment. Letters 
had followed my friend, and he would be occupied the whole of the day in 
answering them, of which I was sincerely glad, for I desired no company 
but my own. I asked if I could be accommodated with a pony - r and in 
less than a quarter of an hour one was ready for me at the door. I inquir- 
ed my way to Under-clifi*, the most beautiful scenery in the island, and 
setoff*. 

Half an hour brought me to the sea-side ; my road lay at the foot of a 
chain of lofty cliffs, and wound through massive fragments of rock, inter- 
spersed with underwood, and enriched with tufts of trees, which broke the 
view with admirable effect, and presented a series of the most enchanting 
vistas. The beauties of the ride seemed to increase as I advanced. There 
stood a cottage before me, the very model of neatness and simplicity ; it was 
half embowered in a copse composed of the willow, the elm, and the birch. 
" Perhaps the sweet girl that I had knelt beside yesterday was the inhabit- 
ant of it !" I checked the little animal that I rode, to stop and gaze. I 
be^an to dream that I was the master of that cottage, and the husband of 
its lovely young mistress. O what a scene to live in with such a partner ! 
How we would roam among these rocks, arm-in-arm! — listen to the 
thrush, the linnet, and the blackbird, whose little throats were busy on 
every side of me — and to the lark, who just then was singing over my 
head ; — now recline in the shade— now sit upon a cliff, and gaze upon the 
vast expanse of waters ; simplicity and cheerfulness would garnish the 
viands with which our tables should be spread, and contentment and love 
prepare the couch which, at night, whould receive us ! 

I indulged in the blissful vision, till every external object had vanished — 
till I became utterly unconscious where I was, or what I was about. I 
started at the sound of a horse's feet ; the animal was approching at a furious 
pace. I drew up close to the side of the road, and almost at the same mo- 
ment he came in sight and passed me. " Perhaps he had thrown his 
rider!" I gave the pony the rem, and pushed him forward at the top of his 
speed. 

After galloping about a mile, I found a female in a state of insensibility 
upon the road. I alighted and lifted her. She had been lying upon her face, 
which was covered with blood. A brook ran in a little gully within half 
a dozen paces of us. I raised her in my arms, carried her towards it, and, 
washing away the gore and dust, beheld my fellow-worshipper of yester- 
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day ! What were my sensations ! — no language can describe them ! She 
seemed to be dead. With what emotions I gazedupon her pale face, which 
was as cold as the water I had been pouring upon it. I laid my cheek to 
hers to warm it ; I alternately kissed her eyelids and forehead, chafing her 
temples all the while with my hand to restore animation ; I called on her 
by every endearing epithet that tenderness could suggest, in the hope of 
awakening consciousness ; I wept over her like an infant At length she. 
showed signs of life, and by degrees came wholly to herself. 

She did not know me at first, and seemed distressingly confused at find- 
ing herself in the arms of a stranger; the more so, as, in her fall, the fas- 
tening of her waist was undone, and her bosom partly exposed ; but she 
was obliged to suffer me to support her, as she had not the strength to 
stand without my assistance. Presently, however, I saw that she began 
to recollect me, and, as I thought, with a pleasurable feeling : the accident 
that had befallen her appeared all at once to occur to her mind. She looked 
around, as if in quest of something — doubtless her run-away horse — and 
then, turning upon me a look of gratitude that penetrated me to the soul, 
she faintly articulated, "I thank you, sir! — Thank God it is no worse!" 

I had tied ray handkerchief round the wound, of the pain of which becom- 
ing sensible, she raised her hand to her forehead, and feeling the bandage, 
looked at me again ; I saw by the expression of her eyes that she remarked 
I had been weeping. I was holding her hand ; I felt a slight pressure of 
hers, as, of her own accord, she (aid her head upon my shoulder. Her 
breath, which exhaled indescribable fragrance, played softly on my face ; 
her lips had coloured into the rose again ; they lay but the length of their 
own sweet selves from mine. As 1 gazed upon them, my heart swelled 
with a tenderness which it had never experienced before ; I drew my lovely 
burden closer to it ; our cheeks touched each other ; but a hair's breadth 
divided our lips — they were united for a moment — the next, her face was 
turned away ; and gently disengaging herself, she moved a pace or two 
from me, but instantly stopped through lameness. 

She had sprained her ankle severely. What was to be done ? I proposed 
that she should mount my pony, and allow me to conduct her to a cottage, 
the chimney of which was apparent above a clump of trees about a quarter 
of a mile distant She acquiesced, and, accepting my proffered arm, at- 
tempted to walk to the horse, but was unable. She looked up in ray face 
and shook her head. From the nature of the ground I could not bring the 
animal to the place where we were standing. " You must allow me to 
carry you," said I. She replied not ; I lifted the sweet girl, and cautiously 
picking my steps, lest I should chance to stumble with ray burthen, con- 
veyed ner to the back of my little steed ; then, with my arm around her 
waist, to secure her on the saddle, I walked him slowly forwards. 

Not a word did either of us utter for that quarter of a mile. For ray part, 
I was too full of my blissful occupation to speak ; and as for her, whatever 
her sensations were, they did not seem to dispose her to enter into conver- 
sation. With her hand resting on my shoulder — for I had requested her 
to place it there the better to preserve her balance — silent, and with down- 
cast eyes, she suffered me to conduct her to the cottage, at the door of which 
in about ten minutes we arrived. 

Our summons were answered — u We were welcome to enter." I lifted 
my pale charge — who, by this time, appeared rather faint — from her seat, 
and carrying her into the house, placed her gently upon a chair. A cup of 
water revived her. Exhorting the mistress of the cottage not to leave ner, 
in a minute I was in my saddle and on my way back to Brading — for I 
was aware of the importance of immediate medical advice and assistance. 
I rode at a smart pace, and had not proceeded more than a couple of miles, 
when I met a young man on horseback leading an animal which I reoog- 
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nised as the steed that had ran away. Without waiting for his inquiries* I 
told him of the accident which had happened to its mistress, directed him 
where be would find her, and rode on. In about three quarters of an hoar 
I arrived at the house of the doctor, whose shop I had visited in the morn- 
ing. He was fortunately at home. I told him my business : he had but just 
returned from visiting a patient, and his horse was not yet unsaddled. 
Nothing could be more lucky ! In less than five minutes he was remounted, 
and on the road again by my side. His hack was a capital one, and stepped 
out, keeping mine — whose spirit was roused by having a companion — all 
the way upon the gallop. We arrived at the cottage in half the time it had 
taken me to reach the village. I sprang from the back of my beast and en- 
tered. She was gone I — A man had brought back her horse, and taken 
her with him ! " Did she know her name ?" — " No." u Did she know 
where she lived ?" — u No." " Did she know which way they had taken ? w 
— u Yes — the road to Nighton." I was in the saddle again, and a mile 
and more away, before I found that it was the doctor's steed which I had 
taken, and recollected that I had left its master gaping at the door, without 
addressing a word to him to let him know what I was about. I spent a 
fortnight in the island, not a corner of which I left unvisited ; I could not 
find a trace of the being whom I felt I had loved from the first moment I 
beheld her, and was assured I should remember for life ! 

I returned to London an altered man ; listless and abstracted, I wanted 
the energy requisite to extricate myself from my difficulties. They accu- 
mulated. One day I was called down to a person who requested to see me: 
Upon entering the parlour I saw a man of most gentlemanly appearance, 
standing on one side of the fire, and leaning on the mantel-piece. There 
was an expression of benevolence blended with thoughtfulness, almost ap- 
proaching to melancholy, in his look ; I requested him to be seated, took a 
ehair myself, and begged to know his business. " I am a solicitor, sir," 
said he. " I found my clerk drawing out this writ against you ; but as it ist 
always my custom to apprize a gentleman of an affair of wis kind, that, if 
possible, harsh proceedings may be avoided, I have waited upon you. Un- 
pleasant as the communication was, I was struck by the manner in which 
it was made, and which breathed the soul of honour and philanthropy. I 
pauaed for some time before I spoke. At length I inquired the particulars 
of tine claim, and learned that it referred to a bill which I had accepted for 
the accommodation of a friend. " I cannot pay it, sir," said I ; " I must go to 
prison ; but I have a request to make of you. I am your debtor for the very 
handsome manner in which you have acted towards me, by thus giving me 
notice of the annoyance with which I am threatened ; add to the obliga- 
tion, by telling me when and where I shall surrender myself to the officer 
who is to execute the writ, that the matter may be transacted in the way 
least likely to give it publicity ; I have no right to expect it, but I am per- 
suaded you wiu place that confidence in me." 

" There is no nurry, sir," said he, looking earnestly in my face, and at 
the same time smiling, "we must see what your friend can do. Perhaps 
he may be induced to accommodate the affair." 

"I candidly tell you," replied I, "that I fear he has it not in his 
powe,r." 

" Well, sir," said he, " we shall see at least ; and in the mean time, 
here is my address." 

He was departing, when I stopped him to inquire when he expected me 
to wait upon him. "To-morrow, sir?" said I. "No," replied he, " Fri- 
day or Saturday will do j or the beginning of the following week." " And 
if it comes to the worst, jou will oblige me in the particular I have men- 
tioned," added I, extending my hand to him. He took it, and shaking it, 
" Assuredly !" said he, and bade me good morning- 
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I would not allow Monday in the ensuing week to pass without calling 
•en the worthy solicitor. The moment I entered his room, I saw how the 
matter stood. My fate was written in his countenance, which, as soon as 
he saw me, fell, and assumed an expression indicative of perplexity and 
concern. 

"Well, sir?" said L 

"Your friend is no likeness of you, sir," exclaimed he, "I wish that 
rascal had been written on his front, and then a man of honour would nov 
have stumbled upon him ! He has left you in the lurch, and is off!" 

" It can't be helped," said I. 

" I wish it could," rejoined he. He had been writing when I entered, 
and he resumed his work. His pen wanted mending, and he could not get 
it to please him. He took a new one, and tried it ; 't was equally bad. Be 
ran a for his clerk, put some questions to him about different matters, appa- 
rently of no great concern, and dismissed him ; then walked up and down 
the room, occasionally pausing, as though to muse for a moment ; and at 
last returning to his desk began to write again. I saw he was greatly dis- 
concerted, and I guessed the cause. 

" When shall F come?" inquired I. 

"For what?" said he. 

" To go to prison," rejoined I. He folded bis arms, and rocked back- 
wards and forwards upon his chair without making me an answer. I am 
sure a full quarter of an hour elapsed, without a word being said on either 
side. 

" Can you give me till Wednesday," said I. 

" Till any clay," said he, with emotion so evident, that I was almost 
affected myself. 

" I shall be here on Wednesday," said I ; "at what o'clock shall I 
come ?" 

" At your own hour." 

" One, then," said I ; and hastily left the room and went home. 

The confidence which this worthy man placed in a person, who, a week 
before, was a perfect stranger to trim, seemed most extraordinary. He 
positively allowed me to put off the day for surrendering myself. The rea- 
son of my wishing to have it postponed was this. A friend of mine was 
bringing out a dramatic work at one of the theatres. The night of per- 
formance was that of the very day which I had fixed upon for resigning my 
liberty, and such was my anxiety to be present at its representation, that I 
could not resist the temptation I felt to solicit a short reprieve. 'T was 
granted as soon as asked, and a thousand times more readily. Indeed, it 
aeemed to be a relief to the good man's mind, that he should not have to 
impound me for another day. To the theatre I went, but I saw not the 
play, though it was acted ; there, in the circle above the dress one, the 
fourth box from the stage, and in the front row, sat the dear girl who had 
so unaccountably vanished from me in the Isle of Wight ; and I was sitting 
in the pit, without a shilling in my pocket to enable me to get near her. She 
was more beautiful than ever, although the tint of ruddy health that wan- 
toned on her cheek when first I saw her, had somewhat faded, and pensive- 
ness had supplanted the ease and blandness which then were seated in her 
looks. She was placed between an elderly lady and a young man, who 
seemed a rustic, but of a superior order. How I envied the latter ! with what 
pain I scrutinized the expression of his countenance, as if I could read in it 
the relation in which he stood towards his captivating neighbour ! How my 
heart sickened when he looked at her or addressed ner ; and when once or 
twice her countenance spoke pleasure as she replied to him, what adders 
were nestled in her smile ! 

When the first act of the play was concluded, some of the persons about 
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me stood up ; and my view of her being intercepted, I stood up too. As her 
eyes ran over the house, I hoped they would light upon me ; and I thought 
they were on the point of doing bo, when the clown attracted her attention, 
ana caused her to turn them upon him ! Be sure I invoked a blessing upon 
him ! There I stood gazing, and so thoroughly forgot where I was, that 
I was not aware the curtain had risen. The people had resumed their seats, 
and the performance had recommenced, till a loud hissing behind me, 
and a cry of " Sit down !" repeated by several voices, awakened me and ' 
caused me to look around ; and still I stared about me to discover the cause, 
and in all probability should have remained till now in ignorance of it, had 
not a gentleman who sat near me tapped me gently on the arm, and told 
me I was intercepting the view of the stage : when at last I sat down con- 
siderably disconcerted. In a second, however, my eyes were turned to the 
box again ; its enchanting occupant was not in her seat ; the company was in 
confusion ; a man was carrying out a female who had fainted j I caught a 
momentary glimpse of his face — 'i was the rustic, and it was she ! I made 
my way out of the pit I know not how. I cared not whom I pushed aside, 
or what was said to me. In my precipitate haste I missed my way in the 
avenue, but found it again. At last I reached the box door — A coach was 
drawn up, into which a lady was entering, of whose gown I merely caught a 
gUmpse, when the door was shut I looked in at the window, and had just 
time to see a female, supported on the shoulder of a man, when the sash 
was drawn up and the vehicle driven off! I followed it, through I know 
not how many streets, as it proceeded at a rapid pace. At a turning I came 
in collision with a gentleman ; both of us fell with the shock, and upon 
rising he collared me ; I endeavoured to shake him oflj but to no purpose ; 
I apologized to him ; still he would not let me go, for he was heated with 
wine as well as choler. I lost all patience, and grew mad ; I drew back my 
hand as far as I could, and with all my force launched it right in his face ; 
he fell, and I was free — but the coach was out of sight ! 

The whole of that night I walked about the streets. As soon as it was 
daylight, I went home ; and, without taking off my clothes, threw myself 
upon the bed, where, from perfect weariness, I fell into broken feverish 
sleep. About twelve o'clock I got up, and having made some change in 
my dress, and otherwise refreshed myself, I set out for the solicitor's. 

He stared at me when I entered his room ; my haggard looks struck 
him ; and after having fastened the door, which I had neglected to shut, he 
handed me a chair, at the same time exclaiming, " My dear sir, what's the 
matter ?" I do n't know how it was, but I felt an irresistible impulse to com- 
municate my adventure in the Isle of Wight to the kind lawyer ; and I did 
so from the beginning to the end. He listened to me with the greatest in- 
terest and sympathy. "'T is a strange story, sir," said he, " and I would 
almost venture to say, that you have not yet come to the winding up of it. 
You are an honourable and good young man ; I am sure of it ; and Pro- 
vidence may have that in store for you, which you little dream of." 

I did not offer any remark, nor did he proceed further. Some one knock- 
ed at the door ; the person was desired to come in, and a respectable look- 
ing young man entered. I guessed his business from the manner in which 
he looked at me, as well as from the silence of the solicitor. " Good by, 
sir," said I, rising and extending my hand to the latter. He shook it with- 
out speaking * word or turning his head, which was averted. " I shall 
never forget," said I, " the confidence you have placed in me ; the kindness 
you have shown me ! — God bless you !" and pressing his hand with both 
of mine, I hurried out of the room. — In half an hour I was in the 
Compter. 

I forgot to mention that, from a feeling of mistaken pride, I had concealed 
the state of my affairs from my friends — I had gone so far as to swear my 
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■errant to secrecy. Only one individual in an extensive range of acquaint- 
ance was aware of my situation : and even to him I should not have in- 
trusted it, had I not required his assistance to negotiate a matter, upon the 
successful management of which I depended for the means of my release. . 
It had been given out that I had gone into the country, and I had provided 
a substitute to attend to the duties of my official situation. 

There is comfort in a prison ; as, indeed, where is there not when the 
first shock of calamity is got over? I found that merry faces could look 
out of grated windows. 'T was about dinner time ; and a respectable look- 
ing man accosted me, and telling me that he was in the habit of providing 
for such of the debtors as wished it, invited me to take a seat at his table, 
at what appeared to me« very reasonable charge. I consented at once. 
The party consisted of a German ; a young man who had been a clerk, but 
whose spirit was too large for his income ; a small merchant, whom a captious 
creditor had kept for a length of time confined on aliment ; and a man of 
a very prepossessing appearance, who had been committed upon a charge 
of smuggling. 

After dinner we separated, each to follow the occupation that best suited 
his taste. One went down to the court of the prison to take part in a game 
at fives ; another read ; a third took up his flute and began to play upon it 
For my part I sat where i was, and, folding my arms, recalled the scene of 
the preceding evening. I was no longer in the prison, but sitting in the 
pit of the theatre, and gazing at the interesting being whom Providence 
tad a third time cast in my way, only as it were to snatch her from me ; 
and there sat her companion beside her ! Was he her lover ? Perhaps he 
might be her husband! — They were newly married, perhaps; ana, for 
their wedding jaunt, had taken a trip to London. I started from my seat 
to pace up and down the ward ; thence I descended to the court ; from the 
court returned to the ward, and sat down again. — O to be once more at 
large ! to have scope for motion ! to be at liberty to go whithersoever the 
irritability of apprehension, incertitude, and impatience might direct me ! I 
fixed my eyes upon the bars that stood between me and the free light of 
Heaven ! I thought how they could be wrenched from their sockets in the 
walls ; how the blocks in which they were imbedded could be loosened : I 
set to work upon them, and they began to give way ! they were gone ! I 
was out and in the street! — A heavy sigh was drawn close by me; I 
turned round, and saw one of my fellow prisoners seated at my side, and 
poring upon the window too. " How do you like this human cage, sir?" . 
said he, addressing me. " The wires on 't are strong, and so is the frame 
they are set in." — *T was the infringer of the law of excise. 

"I am sorry for you, sir," resumed he. "You are a very young man, 
and seem to be a gentleman, and I am sorry to see you here ; but I trust 
it will be only for a short time. No offence, sir, I hope," continued he ; "I 
observed that you were somewhat cast down, and I could not help accost- 
ing you." 

I saw at once that this was spoken out of pure good-nature, and I thanked 
him for his kindness. 

"You may guess, sir," resumed he, "that in a place like this, one soon 
learns the cause to which one is indebted for a new companion. They 
have brought you hither, sir, for the fault of your purse ; now for what, 
think you," added he, folding his arms, " for what think you did they bring 
me hither ? — For nothing, sir !* 

Little inclined as I was to converse, I could not allow myself, by anything 
discouraging or repulsive on my part, to repress the communicativeness 
of my fellow prisoner. His frankness forbade it ; I therefore echoed 
him. 

" For nothing !" said L 
11—8 
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" Look you, sir," rejoined he, " for a fortnight I have messed with those 
men in whose company you have just dined ; and I have not said as much 
to any one of them as I have now said to you, whom I set my eyes upon, 
for the first time, little more than an hour ago. But we take fancies, sir ; 
sometimes with reason, sometimes without it. The moment you entered 
the ward, my heart, I know not wherefore, warmed towards you. It might 
have been on account of your youth: it might have been on account of your 
general appearance ; no matter ! We are now alone in the ward ; and if 
you like to listen to a somewhat strange story, I '11 tell one to you." I 
bowed my head in acquiescence, more out of complaisance than curiosity. 

" I was brought up within two miles of the sea, sir," said he ; " and, to 
be candid with you, since I have been a man I have more than once or 
twice merited, without getting my deserts, a lodging in which nobody would 
take up his quarters of his own accord — like the one we are talking in, sir. 
To say the truth, I thought the king was rich enough to spare a few of his 
dues, and accordingly I now and then landed a cargo, without leave of the 
custom-house. I kept a farm, sir, and nevertheless my wile was a lady ; 
I '11 tell you how that came about 

"When I was a very young man I accompanied the master of a iittle 
sloop upon a cruise to the Havana. We made our port and took in our 
cargo. We had scarcely been three days at sea, on our return, when at 
break of day we found ourselves within a cable's length of a ship. As it 
would not have been quite convenient for us to have had our papers searched, 
you may imagine that we felt more alarm than satisfaction at the prospect of 
falling m with company ; accordingly we altered our course, in the hopes of 
setting away without being observed, for nobody had hailed us as yet. 
'T was soon broad day, however, and we were struck by the appearance of 
the ship. She seemed to be drifting ; and not a soul could we perceive on 
board, by the help of a capital glass. * Put about and bear away for her !' 
exclaimed the master, * the crew have deserted her.' In less than half an 
hour we were close alongside. 

" The captain and I, with one of the men, boarded her. What a sight 
did the deck present ! From stem to stern it was covered with blood ! 
Pirates had been visiting her, and you may guess the rest. She had been 
scuttled and was water-logged, but her cargo being spirits, she had not 
gone down. The water just reached to the floor of the cabin. We were 
on the point of quitting her, when we thought we heard a voice. — It 
seemed to proceed from the forecastle. I approached that quarter of the 
vessel and called out. I was answered, and at the same time the fore stay- 
sail, which had been lowered upon the deck, was lifted, and from beneath 
it issued a young female, the very image of terror and distraction. Upon 
seeing me she threw herself upon her knees, and begged me to save her ; 
I assured her she was among friends, and, having ascertained from her that 
she was the only soul in the ship, we conducted her into the boat — into 
which we had to carry her, she was so faint — and resumed our former 
course. 

" As we guessed, the ship had been boarded by pirates ; who, after hav- 
ing murdered the crew and passengers, plundered ner ; and, having after- 
wards scuttled her, left her to her fete. The young lady had escaped by 
concealing herself; but her father and mother, the only relations she had in 
the world, had shared the fate of the rest They had resided several years 
in the West Indies, and having amassed a fortune, were returning to Eng- 
land to spend the remainder of their days in their native country. She said 
that for nearly two days and a half she had gone without food, and that 
it was the second night she had slept upon the deck without anything but 
the sail to cover her. 

"I can't tell you, sir," continued he, "how much I pitied the young 
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creature. I never felt 00 much compassion for a human being before. I 
undertook myself the charge of attending to her ; I would not intrust it to 
any other hands, though the rest, especially the master, were anxious to do 
any thing for her that they could. I felt an unaccountable anxiety about 
her ; so that sleeping almost as well as waking I was on the watch, lest 
any harm should come to her. I had a berth made for her as far apart from 
ours as possible ; and I invariably lay between her and the crew. I do n't 
believe that, during a passage 01 three weeks, I ever closed my eyes but 
once, for twenty minutes together ; and that once, sir, had it not been for 
the courage of the noble girl, I might have had reason to repent it 

" I had slept sounder man usual, and I was dreaming or the master — I 
know not what put him into my head, except it was that I had frequently 
observed him looking very earnestly at the young lady, and with an expres- 
sion that I did not like ; indeed, I had spoken to aim about it, and I had no 
hesitation in doing so, as he was only the servant of my father, to whom 
the craft belonged. Well, sir, as I said, I was dreaming of the master; I 
thought I saw him approaching the berth where the girl was sleeping, and 
that I had neither the power ofcalling out to him, nor following him, though 
I attempted to do both. The agony of my mind was dreadful ; I thought 
she screamed — and scream indeed she did ; but at first I was not aware of 
its being reality, and that it had awakened me. * Kill me first,' she cried ; 
and I was on my legs and at her berth, beside which I found a man. We 
grappled ; with the strength of rage I dragged him upon deck — 'twas the 
master ! We struggled — he was stronger than I ; twice he attempted to 
throw me overboard, but was baffled ; again he tried it ; I felt that I was 
growing helpless in his hands, yet I would not call out for aid ; we were 
close to the mast; as a last resource, I caught at the main halyards. By 
this time the young lady had come from her berth. She saw my situation, 
and ran and threw her arms round me, to give me what assistance she could, 
at the same time shrieking out to alarm the crew. The ruffian, finding he 
could not force me from my hold by dragging me, seized me behind by the 
neckerchief, which he twisted, with the view of strangling me ; at the same 
time, pulling me by it with all his might Another minute, and I was gone, 
sir. I felt my senses failing me, and my grasp of the rope beginning to 
relax, when I suddenly found myself released, and in a moment after heard 
a heavy plunge in the sea ! The young lady had untied the knot of my 
neckerchief, which all at once giving way, the master was precipitated over 
the gunwale, by the force of the very efforts that he was making to accom- 
plish the destruction of his employer's son. 

" I sank exhausted upon the deck ; the young lady raised my head, and 
supporting it upon her knee, called aloud to the crew, one of whom now 
made his appearance. I forgot to mention that there 1 was a boy at the 
helm, but, as he afterwards told me, his fright was so great, that he utterly 
lost his presence of mind, and was unable, not only to render me any as- 
sistance, but even to speak. The lady explained what had happened ; the 
sloop was laid to, with the idea of getting out the boat ; but after two or 
three minutes' consultation, the master was left to his fate. We were go- 
ing right before the wind, the sea was running high, and by this time 
he must have been more than a mile a-stern of us, if he had not already 
sunk. 

" I felt myself so ill, that I was obliged to desire them to take me down 
to my berth, to which I was confined lor the whole of the two following 
days ; all which time the young lady herself attended me. She was a fine 
young creature about seventeen : remarkably genteel. Her voice was, I 
think, the softest I ever heard. I delighted to listen to it Her countenance 
was full of sweetness. Besides being unable to rise from excessive weak- 
ness, I was affected with an intolerable pain in my head ; she used to chafe 
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my temples for half an hour at a time, looking occasionally in my face with 
an expression of tenderness that was most delightful to me; nor can I de- 
scribe what I felt at the pressure of her sod hand, as she moved it back* 
wards and forwards upon my forehead. I had never lost sight of the dis- 
tance of our rank, ana had always treated her with the greatest deference; 
but wishes now began to rise within my heart, such as it had never enter- 
tained before, nor was I without hopes of realizing them ; still I durst not 
trust my tongue to speak ; but only .talked to her with my eyes. 

" The third day I felt myself well enough to rise ; and after breakfast 
^ot up and went upon deck. She was there, standing upon the larboard 
side of the sloop, and looking at the land, of which we had just got sight 
Her elbow was on the rail, and she was leaning her head upon her hand. 
I went up to her, and found she had been weeping. I inquired of her what 
was the matter. She told me that the sight of the land brought her parents 
to her mind, and she could not help weeping at the thought that they were 
not looking at it along with her. I made no remark, but stood beside her 
and leaned upon the railing too, our shoulders almost touching. To the 
last day of my life, sir, I shall remember that hour. For some tune neither 
of us spoke. At last I ventured to ask her what friends she had in Eng- 
land. She looked at me, but said not a word. I then inquired whither she 
intended to go. Still she was silent; but never shall I forget the expres- 
sion of her countenance. There was something so piteous in it, that my 
heart began to fill ? I felt a working in my throat, as though I was suffo- 
cating, and at last I fairly burst into tears, and turned away from her. I 
tried to get the better of my feelings, but to no purpose. As fast as I dried 
my eyes, the tears would start into them again. At length I heard her 
draw a deep sigh, while, scarcely speaking above her breath, she exclaimed 
to herself, • I know not whither to go.' ' May I tell you ?' said I, abruptly 
turning round, 'may I tell you whither to go?' 'Whither?' inquired the 
sweet girl, with a look in which doubt seemed mingled with confidence. 
' Will you be angry V said I. She paused, and for half a minute or so gazed 
earnestly up in my face ; at last, 'No,' said she, ' I am sure you would not 
wrong me.' ' Wrong you !' ejaculated I ; 'I call Heaven to witness that I 
would sacrifice my life to defend you from wrong, or to revenge you if 
wrong were done unto you. Come with me to my father's house, and be his 
child !' said I, snatching her hand, which she did not attempt to withdraw, 
but suffered to lie locked in mine. ' Come with me to my father's house l* 
repeated I, passing my hand round her waist, which did not seem offended 
at my clasp. ' Come with me to my father's house !' said I, a third time, 
growing more bold, and straining her to my heart, while the blood mounted 
m her face, which she tried to hide from me. ( Look at me and answer me !' 
said I. ' Will you come to my father's house ? Will you be my father's 
child ! Will you be the wife of his son ?' She answered not still ; but her 
cheek, which she had withdrawn, as, in the eagerness of my questioning 
her, mine had yet nearer and nearer approached it, was now laid voluntarily 
and confidingly upon my shoulder. — We anchored; landed. I took her 
to my father's house. He was pleased with her the moment he looked at 
her. We were married." 

Here my fellow prisoner paused. I marked that his countenance fell. 
He quitted his seat, and paced once or twice up and down the ward ; his 
handkerchief was taken from his pocket and applied to his eyes : in about 
five minutes he returned and sat down again. 

" I never knew what happiness was Defore, sir," resumed he ; " I shall 
never know it again ! She made me a father and a widower on one and 
the same day ! It was a daughter, sir, she gave birth to ; the image of 
herself. I tried to be both mother and father to the child, and resolved to 
educate her, as I knew her sainted parent would have done, had it pleased 
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heaven to spare her. By the time that she was sixteen, she would not 
have disgraced herself in a gentleman's drawing room, sir: no, nor in a 
nobleman's neither. As for beauty, there was not ner like in the neighbour- 
hood. She had plenty of sweethearts, and eligible ones too ; but none that 
suited her taste. Among them was a young farmer in very substantial 
circumstances: I should not have had any objection to him, for my part: 
but though the most forward, he was the least welcome of them all. Still 
would he persevere. Whenever she went out, he was sure to be beside 
her ; and when she was at home, he would take no denial ; but he would 
see her and sit with her. At last his attentions became so disagreeable to 
her, that she implored me to interfere ; and I was obliged to forbid him the 
house, and to tell him that he must discontinue bis attentions. He received 
the communication sullenly, and departed, muttering something to himself* 
I cared little for his resentment ; I was a hale fellow of forty-five, and a 
match for a better man. 

" A month had elapsed without his coming near us, or his offering to in- 
trude upon my child in her visits to church or market, as he had been wont 
to do ; when one morning after breakfast, I was called out to him. .'Are 
we friends ?' said he. ' To be sure we are,' said I, ' unless you know any 
reason to feel the contrary.' * None !' rejoined he ; * so give me your hand. 9 
I gave it, and he shook it heartily. I told you before, sir, that, for my part. 
I had no objection to him ; and only consulted the wishes of my child. ' I 
am a going on a cruise to-night,' resumed he, ' as soon as the bark gets 
afloat, which won't be till about one o'clock ; and I have invited my friends 
to a dance and supper that we may have a merry leave-taking of it; will 
you make one among them?' added he. ' With all my heart,' was my reply. 
' And your daughter too,' resumed he ; 'will you bring her along with you ? 
We need not be enemies, you know, because we cannot be man and wife !' 
' Certainly not,' said I ; pleased to see him take it in such good part. * We 
shall both of us wait upon you ; come in and ask her yourself' As soon 
as the dear girl knew that I wished her to go, she consented, and he left us 
in the highest good-humour. 

" The party was a very pleasant one ; and I was very much satisfied 
with the young man's behaviour, for be abstained from taking any particu- 
lar notice of my daughter, but merely showed her the same civilities as the 
rest of the female part of the company received from him. They danced 
until ten o'clock, when we were called to the room where supper was laid, 
and sat down to an excellent repast I had scarcely been helped, when, 
looking around me, I for the first time missed my child, and inquiring for 
her, was told that she had complained of a headache, and had gone home. 
I was rising to follow her, but was held 'down in my seat by two young 
men, friends of the host, who united their entreaties to his, that I would not 
throw a damp on the party by withdrawing from it before it broke up. Still 
I would have gone, but the voices of the whole company declared against 
it, and I was in a manner compelled to remain till the hour of sailing ar- 
rived, when we all shook hands, and departed to our respective destina- 
tions. 

" ' They '11 not sail to night,' said I, when I got out 'T was moonlight ; 
the sky was overcast, and there was every sign of an approaching storm. 
I had three miles to walk. It grew darker and darker, and the breeze, 
which was light and fitful before, had now completely lulled, and there was 
an oppressive heaviness and closeness in the atmosphere. Not a leaf stir- 
red. ' 'T will be on in a quarter of an hour,' said I ; ' they have been 
drinking, and may be rash enough to put to sea ; I 'II go back and dissuade 
them from it,' — and back I turned to go. 'T was now' as dark as pitch. 
I could hardly see the road, yet such were my apprehensions, that I quick- 
ened my pace, although at the risk every moment of failing ; and at last 
8* 
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began to run. I was now close to the sea ; and I saw two or three lights, 
which I knew must belong to the adventurers, or to their friends who 
were seeing them off, or were lingering on the shore after their departure. 
I quickened my speed, and reached the party. 

" ' Are they gone ?' said I, as soon as I came up. ' What brings you 
here ?' was the reply. ' Are they gone ?' repeated I. * Yes j they are towing 
her out.' I listened, and he am the sound of their oars. * They are yet 
within hail,' said I ; 'let us call to them to return ! 't will be a storm 1* ' Is 
that all V remarked one, ' then you may spare your pains. They '11 not re- 
turn ; it would not be lucky.' I recognised in the speaker one of the 
young men who had sat beside me at supper. Scarce had the words fallen 
from his lips, when there came a flash of lightning so vivid, that the sea to 
the very horizon was perceptible ; and there indeed was the skiff towing 
out, within a hundred yards from the shore. A tremendous crash followed, 
. to the long reverberations of which we listened, without one of us speaking 
a word, or even breathing audibly, — "Tis on!' at last exclaimed another 
of the party ; ' I would to heaven that, come what may, they were safe on 
shore* again!' He had scarcely spoken, when we were enveloped in the 
spray of the .sea, and at the same moment the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents! It blew a perfect gale ; and, but a moment before, it had been a 
dead and sultry calm. ' They are lost !' exclaimed I ; ( make use of your 
lights. There are some fisherman's huts to the right, within fifty yards of 
us — alarm them, and get them to launch their boats !' It lightened again, 
and the waves began to break heavily upon the shore — at the same, time 
we heard the sound of voices in the offing. — They were calling to us. 

" I never saw such a night, Sir ? The wind blew right upon the shore, 
and the swell came in with a fury which made me tremble — standing as 
I was upon the solid land. What was to become of the poor skiff ! What 
was a plank of wood to the surge that was now breaking over her. Fire 
and water seemed now to be contending for the dominion of the firmament, 
which every moment was in a blaze, while the clouds poured upon us as if 
we were under a cataract ! 'T was a hideous night, sir — but the poor 
souls in the skiff! 

"The rain suddenly gave over, though the wind increased to a hurri- 
cane, and we could see her as clear as if it had been daylight. It was one 
sheet of foam all around her. They had got her anchor out, and she was 
riding with her stern towards us. Sometimes the whole of her was visible j 
sometimes little more than the top of her mast, according as the wave 
lifted her, or she lay in the trough of it; while occasionally she would reel 
again as a sea struck her, and broke over her, sweeping her from stem to 
stern. ( She '11 never ride it out,' said an old Manxman who stood close to 
me, and whom, though he had a remarkably strong voice, I could hardly 
hear, for the roar of the breakers and the thunder — and, I might add, the 
wind, which was as loud as either, howling and yelling, as if there were 
ten millions of devils in the air — ' She '11 never ride it out !' After a se- 
cond or or two — c I told you so !' said he, ' she 's driving ! the broadside 's 
to the sea, and her cable 's gone !' Such was indeed the fact. In less than 
a quarter of an hour she took the ground, and now not a minute elasped 
but the sea made a breach over her. 

"It was out of our power to render any assistance to the skiff To 
launch a boat was impossible. She would have sunk like a cockleshell. 
All we could do was to keep a good look-out for any of the people who 
might be washed on shore, or should attempt to save themselves by swim- 
ming — to the latter, escape was far from impracticable, as the skiff lay 
at something less than fifty paces from the place where we were standing. 

" ' A swimmer !' called out one, to the right ; and everj one hastened to 
the spot except me ; I thought I could discern something dark floating 
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towards me, though occasionally disappearing — I was right. — It came 
nearer— H was the skiff's boat It struck the ground, and , rebounding, was 
carried out again by the wave — a second wave brought it back. I made a 
rush, and flinging myself upon her bow, as she touched, secured her. Two 
or three who had observed me came to my aid, and having assisted me to 
draw her up a few paces higher upon the beacb, left me to join a party who 
discovered another man swimming for his life. — I was on the point of fol- 
lowing- them, when, looking into the boat, which was half filled, I thought 
I could perceive, in the stern,. the portion of a human form. I approached 
the object ; 't was the head and shoulder of a boy, the rest of whose body 
was immersed in water. I lifted him, and carried him to a hut, which I knew 
was little more than a hundred yards off. Not a soul was in it : there 
was neither a fire, nor a light ! I heard the trampling of a horse ; I hailed 
the rider: 't was a neighbour, who had heard of the wreck, and had come to 
ascertain the issue, I begged him in the name of Heaven to lend me his 
horse for an hour — he dismounted. I took his seat, and placing my bur- 
then — which, I found, still breathed — before me, in less than ten minutes 
I stopped before my own gate. 

" 'T was opened by one of my labourers, who generally took the charge 
of it at night ; and in the hall I found my housekeeper waiting for me. 

" * Take the youngster,' said I, addressing the latter, ' and lose not a mo- 
ment, but into the blankets with him.' 

" * Bless me, t is a corpse !' ejaculated she, retreating. 

" ' You HI make him one,' said I, if you are not quick. . I tell you the 
life is still in him ; wait not to light the candle,' — it had been blown out in 
opening the door, — * I see there is a fire in my room ; put him into my bed, 
and make haste ;' and then desiring the man to follow her and bring me 
down a change of clotrfes, for I was drenched to the skin, I went into the 
kitchen to strip myself before the fire, which I saw was blazing. 

" Dry clothes were brought, and I had half shifted myself when the house- 
keeper came into the kitchen. 

" ' How goes on the lad V said I. 

" 'Bravely,' replied she, 'he has now got a little warmth into him; and a 
drop of cordial, which I made him swallow, has been of no small service in 
restoring him. He seems yet too weak to speak, though ; but I shall be 
able to tell you more about him when I get a light.' 

" She got a candle, and was* in the act of lightirfg it, when she seemed 
suddenly to recollect herself, and stopped. 

" ' What '8 the matter V said I ; * why do n't you light the candle ?' 

" ' Bless me !' cried she, ' why what have you done with my young mis- 
tress V I stopped in my turn, as I was putting my arm into the sleeve of 
my coat. 

" ' What have I done with vour young mistress!' said I, repeating her 
words, — ' She returned here four hours since !' My reply seemed to take 
away her breath ; and she stared in my face with an expression of incredu- 
lity and alarm. ' What's the matter with you ?' said I ; ' go up to your 
mistress's room ! — you '11 find she is in bed ! You were out when she 
came home, or asleep — and did not see her.' 

" ' She has not come home,' said she, ' since she left home along with 

?ou in the evening ; and as for her room, it is but a quarter of an hour since 
was in it, and her bed was as empty as when it was made in the mor- 
ning!' 

"Her answer took away my breath. I snatched the candle out of her 
hand, lighted it, ascended to my daughter's chamber, and found it indeed 
empty. I rushed down stairs, calling to the man, as I descended, to saddle 
my horse in an instant ; I put on my coat, and then ran up to my own room 
for my pistols, which hung over the fireplace, and descended again, pass- 
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ing the housekeeper, who had followed me in a state of terror and amaze- 
ment. ' Father !' faintly uttered a voice that seemed to come from the 
upper part of the house : I looked back, and saw the housekeeper stand- 
ing upon the stairs with her hands clasped, and her face as pale as ashes. 

," 'What's that?' said I. 

" ' Heaven have mercy on us!' ejaculated the old woman. 

" ' Father,' again cried the same feeble and plaintive voice. 

" ' Merciful Providence !' exclaimed I, "tis the voice of my child.' 

" ' It is,' faltered out the housekeeper, dropping upon her knees, and 
shaking from head to foot. A third time was the word repeated. The 
voice seemed to come from my own room — a thought struck me. I sprang 
up stairs, entered the apartment, approached the bed where I had ordered 
the stripling to be laid, and sunk upon the neck of my daughter, who, half 
sitting up, was extending her arms towards me. 

" My guileless, open-hearted child, had been induced, sir, by the young 
man's sister, to attire herself in boy's clothes, and to accompany her in a 
walk, to play a trick, as she said, upon a young female neighbour, who had 
refused to come to dance. They had not proceeded far from the house, 
when the brother and the two young men I spoke of overtook them, and 
my child was hurried on board the skiff; an outrage which the disguise she 
had unsuspectingly assumed, enabled them to perpetrate with the greater 
security. Strange to say, sir, not one of the party was drowned, and the 
bark herself received so little injury that, after a couple of days, she was 
afloat again, and at sea. 

"You will wonder how my child came ashore alone in the boat She 
told me, sir, that the young man had dropped her into it, and was upon the 
point of following, when the painter — the small rope they attach her by 
at the bow — by some means or another slipped, and the boat drifted from 
the sk iff. I must not forget to tell you that, what with terror and cold, she 
fainted, which was, perhaps, the means of saving her life, for she lay 
like so much ballast in the bottom, which prevented the boat from upset- 
ting. 

" I would have punished the young man, sir, had it not been for the per- 
suasions of some friends whom I consulted ; and who thought it would be 
better to let the matter rest ; but I gained little by my forbearance, as you 
shall see. 

" About three months after this affair, I was surprised one morning at 
seeing a party of military enter my yard, with an excise officer at their 
head. I inquired the cause, and to my astonishment was told that they 
had come to search for part of a cargo of smuggled spirits, which they had 
been informed was secreted some where about my premises. I mentioned 
to you, sir, that I had not been always very scrupulous about such mat- 
ters ; but now, however, I was conscious 01 being perfectly innocent, and 
I told them they were welcome to look wherever they pleased. They 
examined one place and another, without finding anything. At last the 
officer of excise desired me to snow him my stables ; and thither I at once 
conducted him ; when, to my great astonishment, upwards of one hundred 
kegs were found, concealed under the straw, and in the hay-loft. It was 
the work of an enemy, sir ; but what mattered that ? I must go to prison, 
and take my trial. I did so, and was cast in so heavy a penalty, that if I 
am kept here till I pay it, instead of walking out of the gate, I shall be 
carried out of it. The matter, however, is now undergoing an investiga- 
tion. Some facts have come out which bring the transaction home to the 
young man whom my lenity preserved, perhaps, from a heavier punish- 
ment, than what has been awarded to me ; and I have petitioned, and my 
case has been taken into consideration. Nor should I be surprised," added 
he, "if I should yet be present at my daughter's wedding: whose cousin, 
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I am inclined to think, has at last made an impression upon her heart, as 
for the last six months she is a totally altered girl, and exhibits all those 
symptoms which young women usually do when they fall in love. He is 
a fine young fellow, sir, and always seemed to have a liking for her, though 
they were never very intimate till last Midsummer, when she happened to 
be thrown from her horse in the Isle of Wight, where we were stopping on 
a visit with my father, and the young man found her and conducted her 

home." 

At the last sentence, I sprang upon my feet He looked in my face, and 
smiling, " I see, sir, that I have tired you," said he, " and I do n't wonder at 
it ; for I must needs confess that the story is a long one/' 
Upon this he left me, and went down to the court of the prison. 
" So then," said I to myself, " 't is all over ; and that was her future hus- 
band whom I saw beside her." Indeed I now perfectly well recollected 
that he was no other than the identical young man whom I met on horse- 
back, as I was hastening to the village for the doctor, and instructed where 
he should find the sweet girl who was destined to be his ; but whom, if I 
had possessed the fortune of a prince, I would gladly have made my 
own. 

Things take their aspect from the nature of the circumstances under 
which we view them. Sunshine and verdure are beautiful, but the heart 
that is comfortless from bereavement turns from them to languish after bar- 
renness and gloom. Bondage was pleasant to me now ; I loved to survey 
the walls of my prison and contemplate their thickness ; the trellis of the 
most beautiful arbour I had ever sat in, was not half so grateful to my eye 
as the iron lattice-work, which, but an hour ago, I fancied I was wrench- 
ing from its place. I hugged myself in the idea that out of all my friends 
and acquaintance, there was but one who was aware of my present abode, 
and I devoutly wished that he also had been kept in ignorance of it, that I 
might be all alone. I smiled at the thought that I should not be able to ex- 
tricate myself from my strait, but that I should rot where I was, without the 
knowledge of any body that cared for me, when my means of subsistence 
would fail me, and I should lie down and starve, and die ! Three days 
passed without my swallowing as much in all of that time, as would have 
made a substantial meal for a hearty, man. Nor could I sleep at night 
although I tried. My looks were the comment of the prison ; some starea 
ar. them, some ventured to rally me upon them, and indeed they must have 
been haggard enough. My fellow-prisoner (I call him so by eminence) 
discovered the greatest concern at them, and repeatedly pressed me to com- 
municate to him the cause of my wretchedness ; but he would have been 
the last man in the world, of whom I should have made a confidant in the 
affair. Yet nothing could exceed the interest which he appeared to take in 
me ; indeed he went one day so far as to tell me that it the fine which he 
was adjudged to pay should be remitted, he would gladly stand in the shoes 
of my creditor, provided I would allow him to do so. 

On the fourth day, for the first time, I enjoyed an hour of forgetful ness. 
I fell asleep in the day ward, about noon, leaning with my arms upon the 
table. They awakened me for dinner, upon sitting down to which I missed 
my fellow-prisoner, and inquired for him. 

" He is out," said our host; "the prayer of his petition has been granted. 
The offence has been traced to the right door, and the rascal who has 
been the cause of his imprisonment is likely to take his place in a day or 
two." 

Pleased as I certainly was at the worthy man's enlargement, I felt mor- 
tified at the thought of his departing without bidding me good-by. " I 
wish," said I, " we had shaken hands before he went." 

" He would not allow you to be disturbed," was the reply, " although his 
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daughter and her sweetheart proposed it ' No,' said he, ' the young 
gentleman has not closed his eyes for these three nights, and I can return 
and see him.' " 

His daughter had been there ! you may guess the tumult of my .heart. 
" How long ago ?" inquired I. 

" Hardly a quarter of an hour before I waked you," said my host, "and 
they came for him shortly after you fell asleep. I think the young woman 
knows you," continued he, "for she remarked you almost as soon as she 
came in, and pointed you out to her friend, and he and she sat down oppo- 
site to you at the table, while her father was settling the fees, and were 
occupied the whole time in looking at you and whispering. She afterwards 
whispered something about you to her father ; but, as I said before, he re- 
fused to disturb you, and they all left the prison together." 

What would I have given that I had not fallen asleep ! Yet of what 
consequence was it ? she was lost to me ! I pushed my plate from before 
me — I could not eat I withdrew to a solitary corner of the ward, and 
threw myself upon a form ; and remained there for considerably upwards 
of an hour, without once altering my position. From repeated rebuffs, the 
feeblest at last make up their minds to disappointment : fortune seemed 
determined to make nothing but sport of me, and now she was welcome to 
go on. I could join- in the laugh myself; and I did join in it, and laughed 
at the bitterest miscarriage, as I thought, of my life ; and I laughed aloud, 
so that several inmates of the ward approached me, and staredat me as if 
they thought me mad. I enjoyed their amazement, and, starting up, in- 
quired of tnera if they had never seen a man in a merry vein before ; and 
telling them that they were dull souls not to laugh along with me, but that 
I should find a way to make them livelier, called for the attendant of the 
ward, (a poor debtor who subsisted by waiting upon the rest,) and desired 
him to bring a tankard for every one of them, and that I would stand the 
In five minutes we were ranged round the tables, and every man provided, 
treat. 

As master of the feast, I sat at the head one. Not an eye around me but 
was sparkling, and mine, I question not, was in a blaze. I was on the point 
of standing up and giving a toast, the prelude to an evening ot dis- 
sipation, when my name was called out, and upon answering, I was told 
that there was a gentleman at the gate, who wanted to speak with me 
immediately. 

Excusing myself to my guests, I descended to the turnkey's room. There 
was my friendly adversary, the solicitor, waiting for me. For the first time 
from my entering the Drison, I felt a throb of pleasure, and it was at seeing 
him. By a motion of his hand he prevented me from speaking. " Here is 
your discharge," said he, putting a paper into my hand; " lose no time in 
quitting this. Go home, get early to bed and recruit yourself; and be with 
me at nine o'clock in the morning. And dress yourself," added he ; "I 
have stumbled upon a friend or two who can be of service to you, and who 
are to meet you at breakfast" 

I was going to say something in acknowledgment, or to ask for an 
explanation— I know not which — but he stopped me again. "Not a 
word, I entreat you, sir," interposed he ; "I cannot stay another moment. 
Mind, nine o'clock to-morrow ;" and hardly allowing me to shake his hand, 
he was gone. 

Next morning I opened my eyes in my own bed. I believe I had slept 
ten hours without waking. I was dressed by half-past eight, and at nine 
precisely I knocked at the door of the solicitor. 

T was opened by a young woman, who was evidently attired for the re- 
ception of company. She was dressed in white, and wore a white favour 
in her cap. She coloured when I asked her if her master was within, and 






